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Highlights 



This inventory includes nearly 107,000 school plants, 93,000 public and 14,000 nonpublic, in the United* 
States. 

The school plants in the inventory housed more than 42 million pupils (37,120,000 in public schools and 

5,216,000 in nonpublic schools), or 97 percent of the total membership in the spring of 1962. 

The pupils attend more than 113,000 elementary and secondary schools, 97,000 public and 16,000 non- 
public, which represent 96 percent of the schools in the United States. 



These 42 million pupils have nearly 1.8 million full-time instructional staff members in school plants pro- 
viding educational programs— '1,537,000 in public and 231,000 in nonpublic schools. 



% 

There are nearly 1 .7 million instructional rooms — 1 ,501,000 in public and 188,000 in nonpublic school plants. 






In the inventory, almost 225,000 general-use facilities, 191,000 in public and 34,000 in nonpublic school 
plants, were reported. 






The 55,000 centralized school libraries comprise the largest number of single-purpose general-use facilities. 

When functional purposes of combination facilities are added to the single-pm’pose general-use facilities, 

70,000 auditoriums, 68,000 cafeterias, and 59,000 gymnasiums are provided. 



Of nearly 107,000 public and nonpublic school plants, about 22,000 do not have any type of general use 
facility — 20,000, or 22 percent, of the public school plants; and nearly 2,000, or 12 percent, of the nonpublic 
school plants. 

In elementary schools nearly one-half of the public school pupils are in school plants with pupil-room ratios 
of more than 28,. while one-half of the pupils in nonpublic schools are in plants with more than 39 pupils per 
room. 



In secondary schools, about one-half of the public school pupils are in plants with pupil-room ratios of 26 
or more, while in nonpublic secondary schools the corresponding ratio is 25. 

4 - 

Nearly 168,000 classrooms are in combustible permanent school buildings and additions— 155,000 in 
public school plants and 13,000 in nonpublic school plants. 

4 4 4 

In addition to these combustible rooms, approximately 202,000 classrooms have been in use over 40 years — 

171,000 in public school plants and 31,000 in nonpublic school plants. 
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Foreword 

THE EFFECTIVENESS of the educational program and process depends upon the quality and adequacy 

of school personnel and facilities. Three elements for measuring the effectiveness of the educational program 
are obtaining and organizsing the educational facts, determining the relationships of the statistical evidence, 
and assessing the “quality” of educational experiences. “Quality” has been and is a most elusive essential, 
but it needs the facts and relationships for more definitive research and practical evaluation. 

This publication presents two of the essentials: the statistics, and the relationships of pupils to instructional 
staff and kinds of facilities. It reports information on school facilities and personnel from nearly 107,000 
inventory questionnaires of school plants completed by local public and nonpublic school officials and conducted 
by the Office of Edudation in the spring of 1962. This compilation of school plant data should be useful in 
determining the present status of school buildings and should provide source data for planning future renova- 
tion and replacement studies. The figures, tables, and descriptive text show some of the trends in school 
construction as well as rnany significant facts and relationships of school buildings, rooms, pupils, instructional 
staff members, and noninstructional employees. 

This is the first time that the Office of Education has obtained individual school plant data for public 
schools in all of the States and the first time that the Office of Education has collected individual reports of 
nonpublic school housing. The lai'ge number of responses from 107,000 school plants makes the study a com- 
prehensive presentation of the subject. The reports from nonpublic school plants represent a contribution 
toward better understanding of the Nation’s schools. The broadened scope of schoolhousing statistics to 
include structural characteristics, general-use facilities, and pupil relationships to the educational facilities 
should be an important dimension in developing comprehensive schoolhousing statistics. The aiTangement 
of comparisons among the vaiious controlling structural characteristics, such as the completion date of the 
buildings and additions, or the fire ratings, should add immeasurably to a better understanding of the present 
status of school structures. Kelating the number of pupils to the various educational facilities should be one 
of the most significant functions of this inventory and should serve as a comparative bench mark for future 
studies of school facilities and personnel. 

The primary purpose of this study is explained in Executive Order 11001, issued on February 16, 1962, 
by President John F. Kennedy, which assigned emergency preparedness functions to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This order emphasized the importance of educational facilities and personnel as 
vital national resources. The Office of Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the President; the Office of 
Civil Defense, Department of Defense; and the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare need this information for planning, resource evaluation, and damage assessment in the event of enemy 
attack or other national emergencies. 

A national inventory of school facilities and personnel was planned by the Office of Education as a joint 
undertaking with State education agencies. The Bureau of the Census assisted with the survey of nonpublic 
school plants. Surveys of this magnitude require extensive planning, processing, and general supervision. 
Thousands of principals, school administrators, head teachers, and school board clerks from public schools 
and headmasters, sisters, and clergymen from nonpublic schools completed the questionnaires! which served as 
the source material for this report. M6re than one hundred persons in State educational agencies and the 
Bureau of the Census supervised and conducted the mailing out and return of over 100,000 documents. 
State personnel reviewed and edited the forms for consistency and shipped them to the U.S. Office of Education. 

A sample of 10 percent of the listed data, selected at random, was checked in the Office of Education 
for key punching and computer errors and passed a quality edit before drafts of this publication were prepared. 
After this edit, each table found in this test was released to the 50 State educational agencies and the District 
of Columbia for their use and evaluation. Listings of each school plant and data cards were also sent to each 
educational agency. 

Specific mention should be made of the following contribution to the final product: Ward S. Mason super- 
vised the pretest; George J, Collins directed the study, processed the data, and prepared the statistical reports; 
Louis H. Conger, Jr., Dii'ector of Studies and Surveys Branch, gave the inventory his constant supervision. 
Anita V. Turner, Survey Statistician, and Carol Van de Ree provided professional assistance in the preparation 
of tables, figures, and the text. Thomas McEwan of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
served as coordinator of the project with the Office of Civil Defense and provided valuable counsel and support 
throughout the project. The untiring efforts of the field associates from the Office of Education to assist the 
States with the inventory are acknowledged: Emanual Reiser, S. Flory Diehl, Walton V. Hill, A. Andrew Brown, 
Lester Herlihy, and E. Hamilton Guice. 
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FOREWORD 



The following 
Inventory; 

Ambama....... 

AliASKA 

Camfornia 

Colorado,. 

Connecticut 

Georgia,....,., 

Hawaii.,., 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lOAVA 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan .... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Nebraska.. 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania..... 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina.., 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia.. 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



persons condva'tecl the project in each State, the first named serving as Director of the 

George W, Yarbrough ; Jannette Pool. 

■ Theron F, Borden. 

Henry W. Magnuson; Stephen M. Kuhnie. 

- Robert M. Cochrane; Barbara Martin. 

— , George Sanborn ; Barbara Anderson ; .Tanioo Sheehan. 

. — ... — — w. E. PafTorcl; Alfred L. Davis. 

Henry S. Nakato; Hironobu Hino; Joseph Bishop; Hiroshi Yamamoto. 

Soiitt Funkhousor; Ralph Marty; William Summer; Quita Gosda. 

Eldon Crawford; Eva Gmil; Novella Wenning; Joseph Wilhelm. 

Aroli Grimes; Gone Coffey; Myrtle Smythe; Cleva Kerr. 

Howard Miller; Murle Hayden; Elouise Martin. 

J- Berton Gremillion; Normand H. Edwards. 

— Keith Crockett. 

George A. Meyers. 

George P. McDonough; Mary Cravotta; Catherine Rogers. 

Lloyd E. Fales; Betty Jean Fulton; Elaine Lamphere: F. Ralph Frostic. 

Guy Toilerud; Floyd Erickson; Janet Thomas. 

W. S. Griffin; Bettie Grantham. 

- George D. Englehart; E. F. Allison; Pat Gowans; Grace Gerken. 

H. C. Ebmeier; Sharon Edmisten. 

- Maxine Stratton. 

Paul R. Fillion; Frances Howe. 

• Cleve O. Westby; Russell I. Grimm. 

- LaMoine Langston; Erma Hatfield. 

Leo Doherty; Ivan McDonald; Irene Ryder. 

J. L. Pierce; Christine Barnes; Evelyn Wooten. 

Robert Beynon; Susan Gardelle. 

Earl Cross; Phil Gruber. 

Chester S. Bumbarger; Ivan Luman. 

Carl D. Morneweek; Dean Hartman; John Buch; Anthony Mattee. 

E- Gil Boyer; Stewart Essex; Alfred E. Grant. 

Frank M. Kirk; J. R. Atkinson. 

James Schooler. 

1. Wesley Pickel; Kit Parker; William Thorne. 

James A. Anderson. 

- Fred Fowler; Marjorie Groesbeck. 

— - - Floyd Jenkins; John Hammil; George Allison. 

A. L. Beck. 

William L. Stormer; E. M. Bartrug. 

Arthur R. Page; Leo Hilfiker; Donald E. Russell; Jeannette Nesthus; Helen 

Tennis. 

Eveyln Gunter; Mary Beeton; Virginia Wadleigh. 



To the thousands of persons who contributed to making the inventory a reality, the sincerest appreciation 
and gratitude are extended. Their efforts have contributed to one of the most extensive recordings of the 
status of school facilities, and thereby to a better understanding of a vital National resource— public and 
nonpubhe school facilities, pupils, and personnel, and their relationships to one another. 



Virgil R. Walker 

Acting Director 

Division of Educational Statistics 



Ralph C. M. Plynt 
Associate Commissioner for 
Educational Research and Development 
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Washington, Tuesday, Fobniary 20, 1962 

Executive Order 11001 

Assigning Emergency Preparedness Functions to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 



By virtue of the authority vested in mo as President of the United States, including authority vested in 

^ ^ ^ ordered as follows: Section 1. Scope. The Secretary 

of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the Secretary) shall jirepare national emergency 
plans and develop preparedness programs covering healtli services, civilian health manpower, health resources, 
welfare services, and educational progrf.ms as defined below. These plans and programs shall be designed to 

upon tUu^Td^Sr?^*”^?*” respect to all conditions of national emergency including attack 



“Education", as used in this order, moans the utilization of formal public and private school systems, 
from elementary through college, for the dissemination, of instructional material guidance, and training in 
the protection of life and property from enemy attack * • *. ^ 

He 

Section 6. po^rriage assessment. Maintain a capability to assess the effects of attack on health, welfare, 
of Defens^*^ * personnel both at national and field levels and provide data to the Department 



Section 7. Mesourm. The Secretary shall periodically assess assigned resources available from all sources 
in order to estimate availability under an emergency situation, analyze resource estimates in relation to 
estimated requirements in order to identify problem areas and develop appropriate recommendations and 

e ^ data and assistance before and after attack for national resource evaluation purposes of 
tne Ojffice of Emergency Planning * * *. ^ ^ 



The White House, 

February 16, 1962. 
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I. Introduction 



DUCATIONAL QUALITY is determined primaiily by 
the pupil, but this quality can be enhanced by efficient 
teaching, appropriate instructional materials, and adequate 
school facilities. Classrooms and facilities can affect the 
quality of the educational processes favorably by providing 
an efficient and effective environment. Conversely educa- 
tion suffers when (1) the educational program of pupils is 
limited by insufficient areas; (2) the spaces provided are 
unsafe; or (3) the teaching-learning functions are inhibited 
by inadequate facilities. 

It is highly important for educational planners to assess 
the status of the nation’s schools and to develop progi'ams 
which will insm-e, among other educational foresights, that 
there will be adequate facilities for pupils. The fact that 
the impetus for this survey came from an immediate 
concern for an ejnergency assessment of schools should 
not overshadow its importance in providing data which is 
needed for everyday educational planning. Thus, the 
survey is significant both fbr the data which it has brought 
together for the first time and for the potential uses of this 
infonnation by sehool officials, by legislators, and by the 
public in providing better school facilities for the years to 
come. 

The National Inventory of School Facilities and Person- 
nel originated from Federal legislation and Presidential 
executive orders concerned with Civil Defense responsibi- 
lities and requu’oinents for resource assessment and evalu- 
ation. 

The impetus for the National Inventory came from 
Executive Order 11001, which assigns responsibilities to 
Federal agencies in time of emergencies, disasters, or enemy 
attack. This order recognizes that pupils, educational 
facilities, instructional staff, and noninstructional employees 
are vital national resources essential for evaluation, damage 
assessment, and planning by the Department of Defense 
and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Objectives of the Inventory 

To fulfill the requirements of the President’s Executive 
Order assigning emergency preparedness functions, an 
inventory of each public and nonpublic school became 
necessary. The principal objectives of the inventory are — 

1. To locate each elementary and secondary school. 

2. To determine the structural characteristics of school 
buildings and general-use facilities. 

3. To assess the functional status of school plants in an 
emergency. 

4. To ascertain the number of pupils and adults on a 
school site for a typical schoolday. 



5. To obtain more information about educational 
facilities for better analysis and understanding of 
the educational resouces of the Nation. 



Conducting the Survey 

Each Chief State School Officer was given an opportunity 
to conduct the inventory of public schools with personnel 
from within each State educational agency, or to allow the 
Bureau of the Census to survey school districts in the 
State by mail. State educational agencies in 41 States 
and the District of Columbia conducted the inventory of 
schools in their States, while 9 States chose to have the 
Bureau of the Census perform the Survey. The Bureau of 
the Census also canvassed all nonpublic schools in the 
United States, the District of Columbia, and the outlying 
parts of the Nation. (See figure A, Agencies Conducting 
the Public School Inventory.) 

A copy of the questionnaire. National Inventory of School 
Facilities and Personnel for Resource Evaluation and Dam- 
age Assessment (OE-DSR 315-3-62), is included in ap- 
pendix C. 

Beginning in April 1962, principals and school admin- 
istrators received the questionnaires, and in record time 
over 100,000 questionnau’es were moving in the mails from 
schools to State educational agencies and the Bureau of 
the Census. States reviewed, edited, and mailed the in- 
ventory forms to the U.S. Office of Education. 



Inventory of School Plants 

The Office of Education received 106,986 questionnaires 
from July through September of 1962, 92,966 for public 
school plants and 14,020 nonpublic school plants. 

Using the school plant as a basic element to conduct the 
inventory avoids unnecessary duplication in counting the 
number of rooms and general-use facilities. Duplicate 
counting is avoided specifically when rooms and facilities 
are located in the same building or school plant and are 
utilized for the instructional program of two or more 
schools. 

A school plant defined in Handbook I, The Common 
Core, includes the site, buildings, and equipment consti- 
tuting the physical facilities used by a single school or by 
two or more schools sharing the use of common facilities.’ 



* The Common Cote of State Educational Information. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. (Handbook I, Bulletin 1953, No. 8.) 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1953. p. 14. 
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Figure A 
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AgtnciM Conducting the Public School Inventory 



Organizational Level of School Plants 



Schools and School Plants 



For the purpose of reporting the data from the Inventory, 
school plants were grouped into three main categories ac- 
cording to whether elementary pupils only, or secondary 
pupils only, or both are taught. The level of instruction 
is not reported for a small group of school plants which 
are under construction or report only kindergarten, nurs- 
ery, or junior college students. Junior college pupils and 
facilities are included only if they share a building during 
the day with an elementary or secondary school. 

A school plant was not classified as a combined ele- 
mentary-secondary plant unless it had at least 10 percent 
of its total enrollment at each level. This rule was adopted 
so that a secondary school with few elementary classes 
housed in the same plant would be kept in the secondary 
school plant category. The number of school plants in 
the inventory at each organizational level is shown in 
table A and includes 77,400 elementary plants, 14,795 
secondary plants, and 14,241 combined elementary and 
secondary plants. 



The National Inventory uses the school plant as the basic 
reporting unit because it is the natural unit for reporting 
facilities, and because the exact location of the buildings 
is an important part of the Inventory. 

A school plant is frequently equivalent to a school, 
where “school” is taken in the usual sense as an organiza- 
tional unit of a school system. However, there are in- 
stances where a school plant houses more than one school, 
and less frequently where a single school is housed in more 
than one plant. 

Table A shows the number of schools reported in the 
Inventory, according to the organizational level of the 
school plant. In determining the number of schools froi 
the Inventory reports, schools housed in more than one 
school plant were counted as one-half a school at each 
plant. 

As compared to school plants, schools are more munerous 
in all levels of organization but especiaUy in combined 
school plants, where about 25 percent of the plants report 
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more than one school, The number of “elementary 
schools” and “elementary school plants” are nearly equiv- 
alent. (See table A.) 

Table A. — Number and percent of public and nonpublic 
schools and school plants reported in the National Inventory 
of School Facilities and Personnel for Resource Evaluation 
and Damage Assessment for the United States: Spring 1962 



Organizational level 


Schools 

i 


School plants 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


111,241 


100.0 


106, 986 


100.0 


Elementary 


77, 694 
17, 843 
15, 169 
635 


69. 8 
16. 0 
13. 6 
0. 6 


77, 400 
14, 241 
14, 795 
650 


72. 3 
13. 3 
13. 8 
0. 5 


Combined 


Secondary 


No organization reported L 

Public 


96, 710 


100.0 


92, 966 


100.0 


Elementary 


67, 517 
16, 442 
13, 250 
501 


69. 8 
16. 0 
13. 7 
0. 6 


67, 295 
12, 218 
12, 935 
518 


72. 4 
13. 1 
13. 9 
0. 6 


Combined 


Secondary 


No organization reported » 

Nonpublic 


14, 531 


100.0 


14,020 


100.0 


Elementary 


10, 177 

2, 401 
1, 919 
34 


70. 0 
16. 5 
13. 2 
0. 2 


10, 106 
2,023 
1, 860 
32 


72. 1 
14. 4 
•13. 3 
0. 2 


Combined 


Secondary^ 


No organization reported- 



* A school may have more than one school plant, particularly when a new school plant is 
under construction to replace an existing school plant. 

Note.— D etail may not add to totals because of rounding. 



Office of Education Reports on Schooihousing 

The Office of Education, now a part of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, conducts 
educational surveys, collects information on the status of 
education, prepares reports, and disseminates research 
findings to the public, the Congress, the Executive Office 
of the President, and other Governmental Agencies; to 
State educational agencies, to the education profession, 
and to all communication media. Therefore, reports on 
school facilities are a vital statistical responsibility of the 
Office of Education. One of the first publications on school 
construction Was published in 1938 by the Office of Edu- 
cation.^® 

Five years later, a postwar plan to eliminate deficiencies 
in public elementary and secondary school construction 
was prepared by the National Resources Planning Board.® 

A nationwide survey of public elementary and secondary 
school plant facilities was authorized by the 81st Congress, 
Title I, Public Law 815. A majority of the State educa- 
tional agencies participated in this survey which was 
financed by matching Federal and State allotments, and 



* Alice Barrows, The School Building Situation and Needs, (Bulletin No. 35.) IT.S. 
Department of Interior, Office of Education. Washington; IT.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 62 p, 

* National KesoUrces Planning Board National Resources Development Report for 194S, 
(Part I, Post-war Plan and Program.) Washington; IT.S. Government Printing Office, 
January 1943. 
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directed by Ray L. Hamon, then chief of the School Housing 
Section in the Office of Education. 

The first report from this survey was published in April 
of 1952 and contained a summary of inventories of public 
school facilities in 25 States.'* * The second report in Septem- 
ber of 1952 covered 37 States and summarized school plant 
needs and financial resources as adjudged by State developed 
and applied standards.® A final status report of this 
series incorporated the data from the first two progress 
reports and summaries from 39 States and 4 territories. 
Territories were also defined as “States” in the appro- 
priating document authorized by the 81st Congress,® 

The final publication in the series, issued in December of 
1955, was a report of the Long Range Planning Phase of the 
School Facilities Survey, prepared by State educational 
agencies in 38 States of the eligible 53 States, as defined by 
the 81st Congress.^ 

A continuous series initiated in 1954 by the Office of Edu- 
cation, the annual fall survey of Enrollment, Teachers, and 
Schoolhousing, utilizes the principle of local and State deter- 
mination of overcrowded and unsatisfactory instruction 
rooms. For almost a decade this report has been continu- 
ously refined and as a result, an increasing number of States 
are conducting surveys of local districts in the fall. 



State Statistical Summaries 



Throughout the years, survey techniques on reporting the 
status and needs of schoolhousing in the Nation have 
improved. 

All previous publications on public schoolhousing, how- 
ever, were based on summary reports for each. State. In 
many instances. State officials have compiled individual 
reports on school facilities, but in none of these surveys has 
every State obtained school or school plant reports which 
could be processed for national data. Moreover, changes 
in and deviations from survey definitiops by local and State 
reporting agencies affect the comparability of the statistical 
information. The omission of schoolhousing reports from 
nonpublic schools is apparent and understandable. Fur- 
thermore, it must be realized that preparing a su mm ary 
report from over 100,000 individual questionnaires without 
modern data-processing equipment was at the time of these 
earlier studies an impossible work assignment. Even with 
modern methods of processing data, it is a tremendous 
undertaking. 



< First Progress Report f School Facilities Surveg, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education. Washington; IT.S. Government Printing Office, 1962. 

® Second Progress Report^ School Facilities Survey. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education. Washington; IT.S. Government Printing Office, 1962. 

* Report of the StatXLS Phase of the School Facilities Survey. IT.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare j Office of Education. Washington; IT.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1953. 

f Report of the Long Range Planning Phase of the School Facilities Survey. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1966. 
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Presentation of the Inventory 

This publication presents gi’aphic figures obtained from 
nearly 107,000 public and nonpublic school plants with a 
minimal description of the major findings. The presen- 
tation of each illustration is preceded by a brief summary 
of major national findings for public and nonpublic school 
plant statistics under the heading ^^Public and Nonpublio.” 
Tables in the text are condensed from basic tables in the 
appendix which provide the supporting statistics for the 
figures and descriptive text. The descriptive text may 
also include important and interesting findings from the 
appendix tables. The numbering sequence for each basic 
table in the appendix corresponds to the text tables for 
any given topic. The appendix tables contain not only 
the basic data for the text tables, but usually collateral 
information and percentages. 

Highlights of the information for “public’^ or ^‘nonpublic” 
school plants are discussed separately when they differ 
significantly from the national statistics. Subsequent chap- 
ters are organized by the following major topics: Pupils, 
Rooms, School Plants, Buildings, and General-Use Facili- 
ties. Tabular data is presented in chapter II on the human 
resources in education, that is the pupils, instructional 
staff, and noninstructional employees. The relationship 
of the number of pupils to school plants, rooms, general-use 
facilities, instructional staff, and noninstructional employees 
is also included. 

In chapter III, the number of rooms are reported, and 
arranged by the completion date of the building, type of 
framing, and the number of rooms in school plants. More 
complex relationships of the rooms are given for the fire 
ratings and completion date of buildings and additions, 
as well as the two predominant types of outside-wall materi- 
als, the vertical framing, and the completion date of con- 
struction. 

Certain characteristics of school plants, such as the emer- 
gency conditions, civil defense functions, and acreage 
reports of elementary, secondary, and combined school 
plants, arranged according to the completion date of the 
original building to show trends in the areas of school sites, 
are presented in chapter IV. 

The structural characteristics of buildings and additions 
predominate in chapter V which reports the completion 
date and the fire ratings of school structures. 

Chapter VI presents statistical figures of public and 
nonpublic school general-use facilities and specifically the 
structural characteristics, the completion date, and fire 
ratings of these facilities. 

The original computer tables are reproduced in the 
appendix for all figures and text tables presented in chap- 
ters II through VI. Separate tables are provided for 
public or nonpublic school plants. Each basic table pre- 
sented in the appendix has 51 similar tables, one for each 
State and the District of Columbia, or over 3,000 State 
tables. Since the tables of State information are too numerous 
to publish in one volume, the original computer tables were 



sent to each State educational agency in the spring of 1963 
for analysis and possible publications of these data. Only 
tables of national information are included in this report. 

Future publications with more detailed analysis of the 
following topics ai’e also planned, and may include a basic 
fact book ol schoolhousing statistics by State, schoolhousing 
structural characteristics, libraries, acreage, general-use 
facilities, schoolhousing characteristics of lai’ge city school 
systems, and analysis of the need for classrooms and 
general-use facilities. 



Limitations off the Inventory 



The reader is cautioned to interpret statements and 
tables in this publication with the following limitations 
in view: 

1. The basic reporting element is a school plant. Con- 
sequently, relationships of pupils to rooms, pupils to in- 
structional staff, pupils to general-use facilities and other 
data are arranged and reported by school plants and not 
by schools. 

2. Comparisons of the number of school plants with any 
existing data are not possible. However, two of the reported 
items — pupils and schools — give some indication of the 
coverage for the inventory. For a detailed explanation 
and comparative tables, see appendix B, the Technical 
Notes. The following statements are summarized con- 
clusions from this appendix: 

a. Public school pupils. — Comparisons with the fall 

1961 reports of public school enrollments from 
the States indicate that the inventory has 99 
percent of the public school pupils. 

b. Nonpublic school pupils. — The inventory includes 84 

percent of the nonpublic school enrollment, 
according to estimates prepared by the Office of 
Education for the fall of 1961. 

c. Public schools. — X State-by-State comparison of 

the number of schools reported by Bureau of the 
Census in the fall of 1961, or later verified reports 
from the States, indicates that the Inventory 
received reports from 97 percent of the public 
schools. Note that this is only an approximation 
of the coverage of schools, because practice varies 
as to whether a combined school is counted as 
one or more than one school. 

d. Nonpublic schools. — The inventory contains 93 

percent of the nonpublic schools compared with 
estimates prepared by the Office of Education 
for the school year 1961-62. 

e. Pupils UTid schools. — For the Nation, the inventory 

contains 97 percent of the public and nonpublic 
pupils and 96 percent of the schools. 
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3. The figures and all tables in this publication are the 
actual numbers and percents tabulated from inventory 
records and are not inflated to 100 percent for the missing 
5 percent of the schools or 3 percent of the pupils. 

4. In comparing public and nonpublic data from all 
tables prepared from inventory reports, the higher response 
rate for public school plants imposes a slight bias. Table 
B shows the change in percentage rates in the inventory 
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for public and nonpublic school plant data as compared 
with the most likely percentage of schools and pupils. For 
example, in comparing public and nonpublic school phmts, 
public school pupils have a 1.9 percent greater weighting 
than estimates of nonpublic school data and comparative 
studies of public school information. The relationship of 
public schools to nonpublic schools in the inventory are 
nearly equal to existing comparative data. 



Table B. — Comparisons of the number and percent of schools and pupils in public and nonpublic school plants for the National 

Inventory, spring 1962, with selected surveys and estimates, fall 1961 



Educational organization 


Schools 


Pupils 


National Inventory, 
spring 1962 


Selected surveys and 
estimates 


National Inventory, 
spring 1962 


Selected surveys and 
estimates 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 

Public 

Nonpublic 


112, 886 


100.0 


117, 493 


100.0 


42, 265, 853 


100.0 


43, 664, 074 


100.0 


96, 710 
16, 176 


85. 6 
14. 3 


99, 858 
2 17, 635 


85. 0 
15. 0 


37, 069, 830 
5, 196, 023 


87. 7 
12. 3 


> 37, 464, 074 
3 6, 200, 000 


85.8 

14,2 



• Samuel Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson, .Enrollment, Teachen, and Schoolhousing Fall ^ Estimated by the Reference, Estimates, and Projection Section, Division of Educational 
mt (Circular 703). U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, ODlce of Educa- Statistics, u.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 

tlon. Washington: U.S, aovornment Printing Office, 1063, p, 32. Note.— Combined (elementary and secondary) schools are counted twice for comparative 

* Dige9t of Educational Statistics, U.S, Dopnrtmont oflloaltb^ Eduention^ and WoUaro, reasons, 

Ofllco of Education. (Bulletin 1963, No, 10.) Washington: U.S, Qovornxnont Printing 

Ofllce, 1062. p. 6. 



Definitions 

General Terms 

Public school plants. — A school plant providing facilities 
for a school operated by publicly elected or appointed 
school officials in which the progi’am and activities are 
under the control of these officials and which is supported 
by public funds.® 

Nonpublic school plants, — A school plant providing 
facilities for a school established by an agency other than 
the State or its subdivisions which is primarily supported 
by other than public funds, and the operation of whose 
program rests with other than publicly elected or appointed 
officials.® 

Buildings, — Buildings are permanent, used for instruc- 
tional purposes, “designed for, and constructed on its 
(school plant) site and not intended to be moved.” The 
term buildings also includes additions, since a major 
structural characteristic is the completion date of the 
structure. No distinction is made between buildings or 
additions. Portable, mobile, or temporary, and other 
buildings or instructional areas not designed and construc- 
ted as permanent school structures are not reported as 
buildings. 

• The Common 0>r<r, Op, dt,, p, 14, 

»Ibld„ p. 13. 

ui Property Accoibnting for Local and State School Sgstems (Bulletin 1969, No, 22), U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Washington; U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1969, p. 126. 



Inventory. — The inventory means the National Inventory 
oj School Facilities and Personnel for Resource Evaluation 
and Damage Assessment, conducted during the spring and 
early summer months of 1962. 

General-Use Facilities 

Libraries. — ^Libraries are centralized school libraries 
only, and are defined as an instructional area which was 
“specifically designed or adapted as a place for study and 
reading, and the custody, circulation and administration 
of a collection of books, manuscripts, and periodicals kept 
for the use of the student body, but not for sale.” " 

General-use facilities. — Other general-use facilities are 
limited to auditoriums, gymnasiums, cafeterias, libraries 
and multipurpose rooms according to the major use of the 
facility.*® Various combinations of auditoriums, gymna- 
siums, or cafeterias are also general-use facilities. 

Fire Ratings 

Fire-resistive, — A building constructed entirely of fire- 
resistive materials; or a building with fire-resistive walls and 
partitions, floors, stairways, and ceilings. A building of 
this type may have wood finish, wood or composition floor 
surfaces, and wood roof construction over a fire-resistive 
ceiling. 

»Ibid.,p. 65. 

I* The Common Core, Op, cit. p. 12. 

1^ Property Accounting ^or Local and State School Systems, Op. cit., p. 42. 
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Semi-Jive-i'esistive. — A building with 6re-resistive exterior 
and bearing walls and fire-resistive corridor and stairway 
walls, floors, and ceilings; but with ordinary construction 
otherwise, such as combustible floors, partitions, roofs, and 
finish. 

Ootnbustible, — 'An all-frame building; a building with fire- 
resistive bearing walls, but otherwise of combustible con- 
struction. 

Mixed. 'A building with one or more sections of one type 
of construction and one or more sections of another type of 
construction. 

Personnel 

InstvuctioTWil Instructional staft includes teachers, 

principals, school librarians, guidance and counseling per- 
sonnel, and other staff members. 

Noninstructioml employees. — Noninstructional employees 
include all other full-time employees, such as health, clerical, 
plant operation and maintenance, food services, and other 
employees. 

Pupils 

Pupils. — Pupils in this study are the number in member- 
ship, not those enrolled. 

Pupil enrollment.~“The total number of original entries 
(pupils) in a given school unit * * 

Pupil membership. — A pupil is a member of a class or 
school from the date he presents himself at school and is 
placed on the current roll until he permanently leaves the 
class or school for one of the causes recognized as sufficient 
by the State * * *, The term is also known as the number 
belonging.*® 

Rooms 

Instructional rooms. — Instructional rooms are designed or 
remodeled for class instruction and include all classrooms, 
laboratories, and shops. 

Improvised or makeshift rooms. — Improvised or makeshift 
rooms are used for class instruction but not designed or 
remodeled for this usage, such as unremodeled hallways, 
basements, and storage or teacher’s rooms. 

H The Common Core. Op. clt.> p. 6. 

» Ibld.> p. 8, 







Nonpermanent instructional rooms.— Nonpermanent in- 
structional rooms are instructional rooms on the school 
plant site in nonpermanent facilities, such as portables, 
barracks, quonset huts, and mobile facilities. 

Booms not on the school Kooms not on the school 
site include instructional rooms, such as rooms in churches, 
and residences. 

School Plants 

Elementary school plant. — A. school plant providing 
facilities that is classified as elementary by State and local 
practice and composed of any span of grades not above 
grade eight.*® Kindergarten and nursery school plants are 
also included as elementary. For the purposes of this 
publication, if less than 10 percent of the total pupil 
membership is in secondary grades the school plant is 
classified as elementary. 

Secondary school plant. — A school plant providing facilities 
for any span of grades beginning with the next grade 
following the elementary school and ending with or below 
gi’ade 12, including junior high schools, the different types 
of high schools, and vocational or trade high schools.*^ In 
this publication, if less than 10 percent of the total pupil 
membership is in elementary grades, the school plant is 
classified as secondary. 

Combined school plant. — ^Combined school plants provide 
instructional programs for pupils in membership in the 
elementary and secondary grades. The percentage of 
pupils in the elementary grades as well as the secondary 
grades must be 10 percent or more of the total membership 
in a combined school plant. 

Junior college plants. — Junior college plants are included 
in this inventory only when the junior college is sharing a 
building with elementary or secondary schools at the same 
time during the day. 

Swimming pool. — ^Swimming pool includes only those 
pools with water-purifying equipment. 

Under construction. — ^Under construction means that the 
ground has been broken for a contemplated school plant 
or addition. It is a report of construction actually in 
process at the time of the inventory and not a report for 
the school or calendar year. 



wibld., p. 13, 
w Ibid., p. 14. 






II. Pupils, Staff, and Instructional Facilities in Public and 

Nonpublic School Plants 



PUBLIO AND NONPUBLIC school officials reported 
* 42 million pupils, 1.7 million instructional staff members, 

225,000 general-use facilities, and nearly 1.7 million instruc- 
tional rooms in almost 107,000 school plants in the spring 
of 1962. In the ffi’st part of this chapter the statistical 
data on pupils, instructional staff, and noninstruction al 
employees are aiTanged by elementary, combined, and 
secondary school plants. Later tables and graphs present 
the ratios of pupils to staff members, school plants, general- 
use facilities, and rooms. In addition to each table in this 
section, more detailed infonnation may be obtained by 
referrmg to the correspondingly numbered basic computer 
table in appendix A. For. convenient reference the num- 
bering of text tables in this and subsequent chapters 
corresponds with the basic tables in appendix A. For the 
convenience of the reader percents are reported in the text 
tables to support the accompanying figures. 

A brief description accompanies the figures and text 
tables and serves to direct attention to selected highlights 
of national inventory data. The number of concepts and 
relationships of plant and pupils in the detailed tables, 
however, is almost limitless. 

The topics reported in this chapter concentrate on pupil 
relationships and are presented as related to the following 
educational data: 

Staff personnel and School plant membership; 

organizational level ; General-use spaces ; 

Instructional staff; Instructional rooms. 

Noninstructional employees; 



The Number of Pupils and Staff Personnel 

The total number of pupils, full-time instructional staff 
members, and noninstructional employees at the time of 
the inventory, March 30, 1962, is shown in table 1 and 
figure 1. The percentages show the distributions of pupils 
and school personnel by the type of organizational assign- 
ment of pupils indicated by local and state school officials. 
Four major categories are used for reporting the school 
plants, elementary, combined which includes elementary and 
secondary, secondary school plants, and a not-reported item 
for those plants that did not indicate responses for any one 
of these items on the questionnaire. Although the text 
tables list the total number of pupils and staff and follow 
with percentage breakdowns, basic table 1 gives the 
detailed number and percents for every item in the text 
table. The following comments summarize the important 
findings from the tables. 

Public and Nonpublic 

♦ Slightly more than one-half (56 percent) of the pupils, 
about one-half (49 percent) of the full-time instructional 
staff, and a little less than half (46 percent) of the full-time 
noninstructional employees were in elementary school 
plants in the United States. 

♦ About one-sixth (17 percent) of the pupils, instruc- 
tional staff, and noninstructional staff are in combined 
school plants. 



Table 1 . — Percent of pupil membership, full-time instructional staff, and noninstructional employees in public and nonpublic schools, 

by organizational level, for the United States: Spring 1962 



Organizational level 


Pupil 

membership 


Instructional 

staff 


Noninstructional 

employees 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Pupil Membership and Personnel 

Number, in thousands 


37, 120 


5, 216 


1,537 


173 


459 


57 


Percent, total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Elementary 


54. 2 


67. 7 


48. 6 


54. 4 


46. 4 


38. 6 


Combined 


17. 3 


17. 1 


18. 0 


21. 9 


18. 0 


27. 2 


Secondary _ 


28. 5 


15. 2 


33. 2 


23. 5 


35. 4 


33. 8 


Not reported 


(*) 


(*) 


0. 2 


0. 2 


0. 3 


0. 4 



*Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. NoiB.—Detall may not add t6 totals because of rounding. 
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Pupil Membership 

Instructional Staff [iiiiiji'ijjiii;:! 
Noninstructional Employees 




Organizational 
Level of 
School Plant 



70 80 



ELEMENTARY 




COMBINED 




SECONDARY 




♦ About one-quarter (27 percent) of the pupils, one-third 
(33 percent) of the instructional staff, and 35 percent of 
the noninstructional staff are in secondary school plants. 

♦ In nonpublic schools 68 percent of the pupils are in 
elementary school plants, whereas only 54 percent of 
public school pupils are in elementary school plants. 
This difference in percentage is partly the result of the 
school organization in grades 7 and 8. The majority of 
public elementary schools do not include grades 7 and 8, 
whereas the majority of nonpublic elementary schools 
include the pupils in these grades. 

♦ Two-thirds of the pupils attending public and non- 
public schools are in elementary grades including those in 
combined plants. 

♦ Of the elementary school pupils, 85 percent attend 
school in elementary school plants; similarly, 78 percent of 
the secondary pupils are in secondary school plants. 

♦ Conversely, combined school plants serve 15 percent 
of the elementary school pupils and 22 percent of the sec- 
ondary school pupils. More than half of the pupils (58 
percent) in these plants are in elementary grades. 



about 90 percent of the pupils, full-time instructional staff, 
and noninstructional employees. 

♦ Elementary school plants report the greatest percent- 
ages of pupils and full-time staff personnel. They serve 
54 percent of the pupils with 49 percent of the instructional 
staff, and 46 percent of the noninstructional employees. 

♦ Combined school plants show more similar distributions 
of pupils (17 percent), instructional staff (18 percent), and 
noninstructional employees (18 percent). 

♦ Secondary school plants report a greater proportion 
of the instructional staff and noninstructional employees 
than pupils. They have 35 percent of the noninstructional 
employees, 33 percent of the instructional staff, and 29 
percent of the pupils. 



Nonpublic 



Public 



♦ Approximately the same statements can be made for 
public schools as those above made for public and non- 
public together, because the public sector accounts for 



♦ The largest proportion of pupils and staff are in elemen- 
tary school plants. Two-thirds of the pupils, about one- 
half of the instructional staff (54 percent), and over one- 
third of the noninstructional employees (39 percent) are in 
elementary school plants. 

♦ Combined school plants account for 17 percent of the 
pupils, 22 percent of the instructional staff, and 27 percent 
of the noninstructional employees. 
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♦ Nonpublic secondary school plants, as well as public 
secondary school plants, have a greater proportion of 
instructional staff members and noninstructional employees 
than pupils. T!'hey report 34 percent of the noninstruc- 
tional eihployees, 24 percent of the instructional personnel, 
and 15 percent of the pupils. 



The Ratio of Pupils Per Instrpjctional 
Staff Mere^ber 



table includes more detailed, breakdowns of the ratios, shows 
the number and percent of pupils per instructional staff 
member, and reports the number and percent of school 
plants that have each ratio. Basic table 2 shows that 25 
public and 13 nonpublic school plants have ratios of 1 
pupil per 1 instructional staff member at one extreme, and 
over 200,000 pupils have ratios of 65 or more pupils per 
instructional staff member at the other extreme. The 
following summary highlights the important findings from 
the tables. 



The ratios for table 2 are derived by dividing the number 
of pupils by the instructional staff members reported in 
each school plant. This is not the actual class size, but an 
improvised method of obtaining pupil-staff ratios for each 
school plant. This table shows the percentage of pupils 
according to the number of pupils per full-time instructional 
staff member. For the purposes of the inventory, staff 
members are defined as classroom teachers, principals, 
school librarians, guidance and comiseling personnel. The 
numbers of pupils are adjusted for these computations so 
that kindergarten and nursery school pupils are counted 
as one-half, while pupils in all other grades are counted as 1. 
Ratios computed on this basis are generally lower than 
teacher-pupil ratios. ;The text table also includes the 
median and mean number of pupils per instructional staff 
member for each school organizational division. 

Two figures are presented with this section. Figure 2A 
shows public and nonpublic school data. Figure 2B shows 
the ratios of pupils to staff members in public school 
plants for each organizational level of instruction reported, 
elementary, secondary, and combined. The appendix 



Public and Nonpublic 



4 Nearly one-sixth (15 percent) of the public and non- 
public school pupils are in school plants with ratios of less 
than 20 pupils per instructional staff member. Five million 
of these pupils are in public and one-half million are in 
nonpublic schools. Ratios of fewer than 20 pupils per 
instructional staff member are mostly in secondary school 
plants. 



♦ Over 4 million pupils are in school plants with 35 or 
more pupils per instructional stafl* member — 3 million in 
nonpublic, and 1 million in public schools. 

♦ Ratios of 35 or more pupils per instructional staff 
member are more evident in elementary than in secondaxy 
school plants. 



Public 



♦ The median elementary school pupil is in a school plant 
with a pupil-instructional staff ratio of 27.2, that is, one-half 
of the pupils are in school plants with a lower ratio and 



Table 2.— -Percent of pupil membership in public and nonpublic school plants by organizational level and ratio of pupil membership 

to full-time instructional staff * for the United states: Spring 1962 



Ratio of pupfl membership to 
instructional staff 



Pupil Membership 
Number, in thousands— 
Percent, total 

Pupil Membership Interval 

9 and under , 

10-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34. 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50 and over 

Median 

Mean 



All levels 



Public 



35, 589 



100.0 



.3 
15. 2 
33. 9 
34 2 
13. 2 
1. 9 
. 4 



25. 8 



24 8 



Nonpublic 



5, 120 



100.0 



2. 4 
7.9 
7. 9 
10. 8 
11.4 
16. 2 
la 9 
14. 1 
11.3 



3a 1 



36. 2 



Elementary 



Public 



18, 975 



100.0 



. 3 
5. 4 
23. 4 
46. 9 
20 . 8 
2 . 



27. 2 



26. 7 



Nonpublic 



3, 457 



100.0 



1 . 1 
2 . 6 
2. 7 
5. 5 
10.8 
17.9 
25. 2 
19. 6 
14.7 



41. 9 



40. 5 



Combined 



Public 



6,300 



100.0 



. 4 
20 . 1 
36. 1 
28. 1 
9. 8 
2. 9 
. 8 
. 5 
1. 3 



24. 1 



24 4 



Nonpublic 



875 



100.0 



5. 2 
17. 4 
a 5 
14. 4 
16. 0 
16. 3 
10. 3 
4. 6 
7. 3 



26. 7 



30. 5 



Secondary 



Public 



10, 296 



100.0 



. 3 
30.4 
51.9 
14. 7 
1. 4 
. 4 
. 2 
. 1 
. 6 



21. 9 



21 . 6 



Nonpublic 



787 



100. 0 



5. 8 
20 . 1 
30. 1 
30. 3 
8.9 
2 . 6 
. 9 
. 3 
1 . 0 



24. 0 



23. 2 



Not reported 



Public 



18 



100.0 



7. 5 
56. 1 
19.9 
6. 7 
1 . 7 



1 . 0 

7. 0 



Nonpublic 



100.0 



19.9 
58.5 
21 . 6 



• Inclu<i6S classroom teachers, principals, school librarians, guidance, and counseling personnel.. Note. — D etail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Pupils Per Full-Time Instructional-Staff Member 




Figure 2B 



Pupils Per Full-Time Instructional-Staff Me»? .bsr in Public School Plants by Organizational Level 
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one-half are in plants with a higher ratio, than 27.2 pupils 
per instructional staff. 

♦ The median pupil in secondary school plants is in a 
school plant with a pupil-staff ratio of 21.9. 

♦ The median and mean (average value) are grouped 
near the ratio of 27 pupils per instructional staff member in 
elementary school plants, and 22 pupils in secondary school 
plants. 

♦ The combined public school plants have a median and 
mean value of 24 pupils per instructional staff member. 



ployoes are health, clerical, plant operations and mainto- 
nance, and food-service employees. The pupils in nursery 
and kindergarten are counted as one-half. Excluded from 
this table are part-time noninstructional employees and all 
data from those school plants reported as under construc- 
tion. Basic table 3 includes the organisational level and 
the number and percent of school plants with each ratio. 
The following comments summarize the findings from the 
tables. 



Public and Nonpubllc 



Nonpubllc 

♦ Over half (60 percent) of the pupils in nonpublic schools 
are in school plants with ratios of 36 or more pupils per 
instructional staff member. 

♦ Many elementary pupils are in nonpublic school plants 
with ratios of 36 or more pupils per instructional staff 
member. The median pupil is in a school plant with a 
ratio of 41.9, or nearly 42 pupils per instructional staff 
member; the mean or average value is 40.6 pupils. 

♦ In marked contrast with elementary average ratios, 
the secondary nonpublic school plants have a median of 24 
and a mean of 23.2 pupils per instructional staff member. 

♦ Combined nonpublic school plants have a mean pf 30.6 
and a median of 26.7 pupils per instructional staff member. 

The Ratio of Pupils Per Noninstructional 

Employees 

The percentages of school plants with ratios of pupils per 
full-time noninstructional employees are shown in table 3 
and figure 3. Included among the noninstructional em- 



♦ Almost one-firth (21 percent) of the public and non- 
public school plants do not have a noninstructional em- 
ployee working full-time. Nearly all of these tu’e in 
elementary school plants. 

♦ The staffing practice in nearly half (60 percent) of 
the public and nonpublic school plants is 1 noninstructional 
employee for 99 pupils or less. This number is heavily 
weighted by the greater number and larger percentage for 
public school plants. 

♦ Of the remaining public and nonpublic school plants, 
slightly loss than three-tenths (about 30 percent) have a 
ratio greater than 99 pupils per noninstructional employee. 
The nonpublio sector reports 41 percent with these ratios, 
while the public school plants account for about 28 percent 
in this category. 



Public 

t Nearly one-third (33 percent) of the public elementary 
school plants report ratios of 1-99 pupils per noninstruc- 
tional employee. Elementary school plants have 19 of 
every 20 school plants without a full-time noninstructional 
employee and the majority of school plants with ratios of 
greater than 99 pupils per noninstructional employee. 



Tabit 3. Percent of public and nonpublic school plants by organizational level and ratio of pupil membership to full-time 

noninstructional employee for the United States: Spring 1962 



Ratio^ of pupil membership to 
noninstructional employee 


All levels 


Elementary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublio 


Public 


Nonpublio 


Public 


Nonpublio 


Public 


Nonpublio 


School Plants 

Number, in thousands... 

Percent, total 

Pupil Membership Interval 

No full-time employees. 

1-99 

100-199 

200-299 

300-999 


92 


14 


67 


10 


12 


2 


13 


2 


0.3 




100.0 


100.0 


72.7 


72. 1 


1.3.3 


14.4 


13.7 


13.2 


.3 


0.2 


20. 1 
62.0 
20. 6 
4.8 
2. 4 


24.7 
34.3 
19. 4 
8.8 
12. 9 


19. 1 
32.7 
16. 1 
3.9 
1.8 


21. 2 
18. 3 
14. 1 
7. 2 
11.0 


0. 6 
8.8 
2. 9. 
. 6 
. 3 


2. 2 
7. 2 
2.6 
1.0 
1.4 


. 2 
10.4 
2.6 
.4 
. 1 


1.0 
a8 
2. 6 
. 6 
.3 


.3 

(*) 


.2 

(*) 



* XiOss thau 60 school plants than one-tonth of 1 oercent. Note.— D etail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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4 Most combined publia school plants have ratios of 99 
or fewer pupils per noninstructional employee. 

♦ Most public secondary school plants have ratios of 
1-99 pupils per noninstructional employee. 

Nonpublic 

♦ Elementary school plants have the greatest percentage 
of nonpublio school plants with 300 or more pupils per 

Figure 3 

School Plontf by Ratio of Pupili to 



noninstructional employee, and the greatest percentage of 
school plants without a noninstructional employee. 

♦ One-half of the combined nonpublic school plants 
report one noninstructional employee per I ->99 pupils. 

♦ About 7 of every 10 nonpublic secondary school plants 
have ratios of 1 noninstructional employee per 1“99 
pupils. 



I-Tlme Noninitructional Employees 



Percent of School Plant* 

80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 

I' ■ "I I ' " I I I' I ■ 

PUBLIC 




72 63 54 45 36 27 18 9 0 

Thousands of School Plants 



Ratio of Pupils 
to Noninstructional 
Employee 



Percent of School Plants 

0 10 20 30 40 SO 60 70 80 

I T I 1 — I 1 1 

NONPUBUC 



None 



1-9? 




200-299 



300 and over 




0 1 3 4 6 7 8 





Thousands of School Plants 



NOTE.— NMilnilructlonal tmplayMi Incluri* Nallh, cNrlcal, plunl •pcrallan anri malnlananca, faad Mrvlca, ate. 



The Number of Pupils Per School Plant 

The percentage of school plants and pupils with selected 
sizes of school plant membership are shown in table 4. 
Junior college students attending elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are excluded, and nursery and kinder- 
garten pupils are counted as one-half. Three figures 
illustrate this table. Figure 4A pertains to school plants, 
while figure 4B represents the pupils in public and non- 
public school plants for each ratio of pupil membership 
per school plant, ll’igure 4C demonstrates the differences 
among the three school organizational levels for the pupils 
in public school plants'. For more detailed statistics, 
basic table 4 contains the number and percent of school 
plants and pupils in 30 different categories of school plant 
membership. At one extreme, over 19,000 pupils attend 
over 3,000 school plants with 1 to 9 pupils; while at the 
other extreme, over 100 school plants have over 3,000 
pupils. The following comments indicate some of the 
important generalizations from the tables. 



Public and Nonpublic 

6 One-half of the school plants in the nation have less 
than 300 pupils and account for only one-sixth (15 percent) 
of the pupil membership. 

6 About three-fifths of the pupils are in school plants 
with 300 to 999 pupils. 

♦ One-quarter of all pupils attend school plants with 
1,000 or more pupils. 

6 The smallest school plants with fewer than 100 pupils 
are mainly elementary school plants. They have less than 
3 percent of all of the pupils. 

♦ Over one-third of the elementary school pupils attend 
school plants with membership of 600 or more pupils. 

f Public secondary school plants are much larger than 
elementary school plants. Nonpublic secondary school 
plants are almost the same size as nonpublic elementary 
school plants. 



i 1 
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♦ Nonpublic secondary school plants generally have 
smaller numbers of pupils than public secondtary plants. 

Public 

♦ One-thu^d of the elementary school plants have fewer 
than 100 pupils. 

♦ Ninety-six percent of public secondary school pupils 
are in school plants with 300 or more pupils. 

♦ School plants with 1,500 or more pupils are for the 
most part secondary plants. 
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Nonpublic 



♦ The distribution of pupils and school plants by size 
of membership is similar among elementary, combined, 
and secondaiy school plants. 

♦ The smallest 50 percent of the nonpublic school 
plants, with less than 299 pupils, accommodate onlv 20 
percent of the pupils. 

♦ The largest 19 percent of the nonpublic school plants 
have 47 percent of the pupils. 



Table 4. Pcrecnt of public and nonpublie .chool plajfc aa d^pupll membcn^^by oiganicatianal level and pupil membenhip lot the 



Pupil membership interval 



Total 



Public 

Number, in thousands. 



Percent, total 

Pupil Membership Interval 



School 

plants 



93 



100.0 



1—90 

100-299""I"I"I 

300-699 

eOO-999 

1,000-1,409 

1,600-1,999 

2,000 and over..... 
Under construction. 



Median >. 



Nonpublic 

Number, in thousands. 



Percent, total 

Pupil Membership Interval 



1-99 

100-299 

300-699 

600-999 

1,000-1,499 1 

1,600-1,999 

2,000 and over 

Under construction. 



Median 



26. 9 
24. 6 
27.3 
14. 2 
4. 7 
1. 4 
. 8 
1. 3 

300 



14 



Pupil 

member- 

ship 



Elementary 



36, 090 



100.0 



100.0 



18. 9 
33. 0 
28. 9 
13. 6 
4. 1 
. 8 
. 2 
. 6 

300 



2 . 6 
12. 4 
30. 6 
27.6 
14. 2 
6 . 1 
6 . 0 
1 . 6 

660 



6,113 



School 

plants 



Pupil 

member- 

ship 



67 



100.0 



100.0 



2. 7 
17. 0 
33. 4 
28. 1 
13. 4 

3. 6 
1 . 6 

. 3 

660 



33. 9 
26. 9 
26. 8 
10. 7 
1. 7 
0 . 2 

(*) 

. 8 

200 



10 

looTo 



19, 207 



100.0 



Combined 



School 

plants 



12 



20. 9 
33. 0 
28. 6 
12. 9 
3. 6 
.6 
. 1 
.6 

260 



4.2 
17. 6 
40. 6 
27. 6 
6. 9 
1. 4 
. 6 
1 . 2 

600 



3,466 

100.0 



3. 0 
18. 1 
34. 6 
28. 6 
11. 7 
2 . 8 
. 9 
. 3 

660 



100.0 



Pupil 

member- 

ship 



Secondary 



6,322 



100.0 



6 . 1 
28. 2 
34. 6 
20. 9 
8. 4 
1. 7 
. 6 
.4 

460 



100.0 



School 

plants 
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Pupil 

member- 

ship 



10,656 



100.0 



. 6 
11 . 0 
29. 0 
31. 1 
19. 4 
6. 4 
3. 0 
.4 

700 



876 

looTo 



12 . 6 

30. 2 



33. 

16. 



6 , 2 
. 9 
. 3 
. 6 

360 



1. 7 
14. 0 
33. 6 
27. 6 
17. 2 

3. 6 

2 . 1 

. 2 

600 






3. 2 
14. 3 
24. 8 
26. 8 
16. 4 

7. 3 

4. 6 

2 . 6 

700 



100.0 



100.0 



. 1 
3. 6 

13. 6 
26. 7 
24. 6 
16. 2 

14. 6 
2. 7 

1, 100 



776 

looTo 



Not reported 



School 

plants 



0.6 



100.0 



60.3 
2. 3 
LO 



Pupil 

member- 

ship 



100.0 



46. 6 



14. 1 
36. 2 
26. 2 
14. 7 
6. 9 
1 . 8 
. 6 
. 8 

300 



2 . 1 
16. 3 
26. 9 
26. 8 
16. 6 
7. 4 
3. 3 
. 6 

660 



= 2 = 

mo 



100. 0 



16. 7 
40. 6 
36. 3 



6. 4 



0. 1 



100.0 



100. 0 



•Loss than ono>tenth of 1 percent. 

Note.— P otail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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School Plants by Number of Pupils In Membership 
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Figure 4B 



Pupils Per School Plant 
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Pupils Per Public School Plant by Orfanliatlonal Level 
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Pupils and General-Use Facilities 

The most commonly constructed general-use facility in 
public and nonpublic schools is the auditorium and dual-use 
space with auditoriums. Consequently, there is a larger 
percentage of pupils in school plants with auditoriums and 
combination general-use facilities providing planned flex- 
ibility for auditorium use (80 percent), than for cafeteria, 
lunchrooms and cafeteria combination facilities (77 percent), 
libraries (71 percent), or g3rmnasium and g3minasium com- 
binations (66 percent). 

Of the general-use rooms designed for a single purpose, 
libraries are the most prevalent general-use facility in 
public and nonpublic school plants, exceeding any of the 
individual types of general-use facilities. Cafeterias and 
lunchrooms are the next most commonly designed single- 
function facility. 

A smaller percentage of the pupils in elementary school 
plants have access to general-use facilities than pupils in 
combined or in secondary school plants. Tihis is true for all 
types of general-use facilities, and for nonpublic as well as 
public schools. 

In secondary school plants, libraries are the most com- 
monly constructed general-use facility. This is also true 
in nonpublic combined plants. 

^ In all computations for general-use facilities in this study, 
kindergarten and nursery school pupils are adjusted to one- 
half of an elementary or secondary school pupil. Junior 
college students, sharing facilities with elementary, secon- 
or combined school plants, are excluded. General-use 
facilities under construction at the time of the survey are 
treated as if completed. 

Two figures are used to illustrate each table of general-use 
facilities. For example, figure 5A represents the percent of 



pupils per auditorium in public and nonpublic school plants; 
while figure 5A-1 shows the differences among the three 
public school organizational levels of pupils per auditorium. 

Basic table 5 includes the number and percent of school 
plants and pupils with more detailed breakdowns of the 
ratios of pupils per general-use facility, or in the instances 
where no general-use facility is reported, the ratio is for 
the number of pupils per school plant. The following 
summary for each generahjuse facility indicates some of the 
findings from the tables. ' 

Pupils and Auditoriums 

♦ Auditorium and auditorium combinations are avail- 
able to 8 of every 10 pupils in school membership, or 33 
million pupils in the nation. 

♦ For elementary school plants 7 of every 10 pupils have 
auditoriums or auditorium-combination facilities. 

♦ In secondary and combined elementary-secondary 
school plants, 9 of every 10 pupils have access to an audi- 
torium or auditorium-combination facilities. 

♦ The percentage of pupils with auditorium facilities in 
public schools exceeds that of nonpublic schools by 10 
percent — 81 to 71 percent. 

Public 

♦ For every 10 pupils in public school, 8 are in school 
plants with an auditorium or combination auditorium 
accommodations. 

♦ Slightly over 14 million, or 74 percent, of the ele- 
mentary school pupils have auditorium and auditorium 
combination facilities. 
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♦ In secondary and combined schools, 9 of every 10, or 
16 million pupils have school plants with auditoriums. 

Nonpublic 

♦ For every 10 pupils in nonpublic schools, 7 have 
school plants with capabilities for auditorium educational 
functions. 



4 In secondary and combined school plants approxi- 
mately 8 of every 10, or nearly 1.4 million, pupils have 
auditoriums. 

♦ For elementary school plants nearly 7 of every 10, or 
slightly over 2 million pupils have accommodations for 
auditorium activities and performances. 



Tabic 5A. Percent of pupil membership in public and nonpublic school plants by organizational level and ratio of pupil membership 

to auditoriums and auditorium combinations for the United States: Spring 1962 



Item 


Total 


Elementary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

publio 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Pupil Membership 

Number, in thousands 

Percent, total 

Percent in plants — 

Not equipped with auditoriums 
or auditorium combinations. - 
Equipped with auditoriums or 
auditorium combinations 

Ratio of pupils to auditoriums and 
auditorium combinations 

Pupil membership interval — 

1-199 

200-399 

400-699 

600-799 

800-999. 

1,000-1,199 

1,200-1,399 

1,400 and over 


36, 093 


6,116 


19, 207 


3, 466 


6,322 


876 


10, 669 


776 


5 


0.1 


100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


18. 6 
81.4 


28. 6 
71. 4 


26.2 
73. 8 


34.0 

66.0 


10. 4 
89. 6 


18.2 
81. 8 


9. 8 
90. 2 


18.6 
83. 6 


31. 1 
68.9 


77. 7 
22.3 


3. 3 
12.3 
17. 1 
14. 5 
10. 1 
6.6 
5.0 
12.3 


5. 8 
14. 9 
14.7 
11. 8 
9. 3 
5. 8 
3.6 
5.4 


4.6 
16. 0 
21. 6 
16. 8 
8. 1 
4.0 

1. 9 

2. 1 


6.9 
14.6 
13. 8 
11.3 

8. 8 

4.9 

3.3 

3.4 


3. 6 
13. 7 

17.7 

16.7 
12.9 

9. 2 
6.9 
10. 0 


4. 2 
16. 8 
18. 4 
13. 3 
10.4 

7. 9 
3.7 

8. 0 


1.0 
4. 8 

8.9 

11. 5 

12. 3 

9.9 
9.5 

32. 4 


7.4 
16. 2 
14. 3 

12.3 
10.6 

7. 7 
4. 8 

11.3 


22.4 

46.6 





Kot£.'~ I> etail may jxot odd to totals beoauso of mundlng. 
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Pupils and Cafeterias 

♦ For the nation, more than 76 percent, or nearly 32 
million, public and nonpublio school pupils have cafeteria 
or lunchroom and cafeteria combination facilities. 

♦ Of all pupils in secondary and combined elementary 
and secondary school plants, 88 percent have access to 
cafeterias or cafeteria combinations. 

♦ More than two-thirds of the pupils in elementary school 
plants have cafeteria facilities available. 

♦ The ratio of pupils to cafeteria facilities is similar to the 
ratio of pupils to auditorium facilities. 



Public 

♦ The 28 million public school pupils in school plants 
equipped with cafeterias represent 78 percent of the pupils. 

♦ Slightly more than two-thirds of the pupils in ele- 
mentary school plants (13 million) have cafeterias or 
cafeteria combinations. 



♦ Nearly 90 percent of the secondary and combined 
elementary and secondary school plants have cafeteria 
facilities. This percentage represents about 9 million 
secondary school pupils and close to 6 million combined 
school pupils. 



Nonpubllc 

♦ More than 3 million, or 68 percent, of the nonpublic 
school pupils have cafeteria or cafeteria combination 
facilities. 

♦ Oyer 2 million elementary school pupils with available 
cafeteria facilities represent 62 percent of the nonpublic 
elementary school pupils. 

♦ Although a greater number of combined school plant 
pupils (679,000) have access to cafeterias than do secondary 
school plant pupils, the percentage is greater for secondary 
school pupils (86 percent) than for the combined schools 
(78 percent). 

♦ In secondary nonpublic school plants, representing 
670,000 pupils, 86 percent have cafeterias. 



Table 5B.-Pere«if ol pupil meml»nhip In public and nonpubllc icliopi pianh by pijaniioNonal level and ratio ol pupil membenblp 
tocofeteriai and cafeteria combinations for the United States: Spring 1962 ^ 



Item 


1 


?otal 


Elementary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Pupil Membership 

Number, in thousands 

Percent, total _ 

Percent in plants — 

Not equipped with cafeterias or 

cafeteria combinations 

Equipped with cafeterias and 
cafeteria combinations 

Ratio of pwjfnls to cafeterias and 
cafeteria combinations 
Pupil membership interval — 

1-199 

200-399 

400-599— 

600-799 

800-999 

1,000-1,199 

1,200-1,399 

1, 400 and over 


36, 093 


5,116 


19,207 


3,466 


6,322 


875 


10, 559 


776 


5 


0.1 


190.0 


100.0 


100.0 


190.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


21. 9 
78. 1 


31. 8 
68.2 


31. 5 
68. 5 


38. 2 
61. 8 


12. 3 
87. 7 


22. 4 
77. 6 


10.4 
89. 6 


13. 6 
86.4 


23. 8 
76. 2 


77. 7 
22. 3 


3.8 
11. 5 
15. 8 
13. 5 

9. 7 
6. 4 

4.9 
12. 4 


5.8 
14. 3 
14. 5 
11. 5 

8. 7 

4.8 
3.4 
5. 2 


5.6 
15. 0 
19. 5 
14. 2 
7. 3 
3.5 
1. 6 
1. 8 


6.0 
14. 1 
13. 6 
11.0 
7. 7 
3. 7 
3.0 
2. 8 


3.4 
13. 7 
17. 2 
15. 0 
12. 5 
9. 1 
7. 0 
9. 7 


4. 1 
15. 1 
17. 7 
12.3 
9. 7 
6. 6 
3. 8 
8. 4 


. 7 
3.8 
8. 1 

11.4 
12. 4 
10. 2 

9.6 

33.4 


6. 9 

14. 1 

15. 1 
12. 9 
12. 1 

8. 0 
5.2 
12. 2 


25.2 

50.9 


22. 3 



Note,— D etail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Pupils Per Cafeteria in Public School Plants by Organizational Level 
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Pupils and Gymnasiums 



♦ In the school plants of the nation two-thirds of the 
public and nonpublic school pupils have access to gymna- 
sium and gymnasium-combination facilities. 

♦ Gymnasiums are more prevalent in public elementary 
school plants than in nonpublic school plants. 

♦ About 9 of every 10 secondary and combined school 
pupils have access to a g3mmasium. 

♦ The percent of pupils in public combined school plants 
with gymnasiums is almost 20 percentage points higher than 
in nonpublic school plants. 

♦ About half of the secondary school plants have a ratio 
of 1,000 or more pupils per gjonnasium. 



♦ In combined elementary a;nd secondary public school 
plants 89 percent of the pupils have access to a gymnasium. 



♦ Nearly 10 million pupils in secondary school plants or 
93 percent have gymnasiums and over one-half of the pupils 
are in plants with a ratio of more than 1,000 pupils per 
gymnasium. Furthermore, almost one-third of the pupils 
are in the larger school plants with 1,400 or more pupils. 



Nonpubllc 



♦ Nearly one-half of the nonpublic school pupils, which 
is almost 3 million pupils, attend schools equipped with 
gymnasium facilities. 



Public 



♦ The 25 million pupils in schools with gymnasium 
facilities represent slightly more than two-thirds of the 
public school pupils. 

♦ Although almost one-half of the elementary school 
pupils have a gymnasium or gymnasium-combination in 
elementary schools, 10 million pupils or 51 percent do not 
have gymnasium facilities. 



♦ Nearly two-thirds of the pupils in nonpublic elementary 
school plants, or more than 2 million pupils, do not have a 
gymnasium or gymnasium-combination facility. 



♦ Combined schools with gymnasium facilities have 69 
percent of the combined school pupils. 

♦ Approximately 85 percent of the pupils in secondary 

k/^l 'rkln«-k4<n — *11* *l i 

have 



school plants, or two-thirds of a million pupils. 



gymnasium facilities. 



Table 5C. Percent of pupil membership in public and nonpublic school plants by organizational level and ratio of pupil membership 

■O flyHinQSIuniS ond QVmncisilJili coininmafiAnc lAr 



Item 



Pupil Membership 

Number, in thousands 

Percent, total 

Percent in plants — 

Not equipped with gymnasiums 
or gymnasium combinations... 
Equipped with gymnasiums or 
gymnasium combinations 

Ratio of pupils to gymnasiums 
and gymnasium combinations 

Pupil membership interval — 

1-199 

200-399 

400-599 

600-799 

800-999 

1,000-1,199.... 

• 1,200-1,399. 

1,400 and over 



Note.— D etail may not add to totals because of rounding, 



Total 


Elementary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 


Public 


Non- 


Public 


Non- 


Public 


Non- 


Public 


Nonr 


Public 


Non- 




public , 




public 




public 




public 




public 


36, 093 


5,116 


19, 207 


3,466 


6, 322 


875 


10, 559 


776 


5 


0.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


31. 1 


50. 6 


50. 8 


63. 6 


11. 4 


30. 6 


7. 3 


14. 6 


60. 8 


100. 0 


68. 9 


49. 4 


49. 2 


36.4 


88. 6 


69. 4 


92. 7 


85. 4 


39. 2 





2. 7 


3. 7 


3.3 


3. 2 


3. 4 


3. 3 


1. 1 


6. 6 


17. 0 




10. 1 


9. 8 


11. 6 


7.9 


13. 8 


13. 6 


5. 2 


13. 9 


22. 2 




13. 5 

11 c% 


10. 1 


14. 4 


7. 8 


17. 8 


15. 7 


9. 4 


14. 0 






11. 2 


8. 3 


9. 4 


6. 6 


15. 3 


11. 6 


12. 0 


12. 7 






8. 5 


6. 3 


4. 9 


4. 5 


12. 4 


8. 2 


12. 6 


11. 8 






5. 9 


4. 1 


2. 6 


2. 6 


9. 2 


6. 7 


9. 9 


8. 4 






4. 7 


2. 7 


.1-3 


2.0 


6. 9 


3. 1 


9. 6 


5.6 






12. 2 


4. 3 


1. 6 


1. 8 


9. 9 


7. 2 


32. 8 


12. 2 
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Pupils Per Gymnasium 




Figure 5C-1 



Pupils Per Gymnasium in Public School Plants by Organizational Level 
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Pupils and Libraries 

♦ About 7 out of every 10 pupils in elementary, sec- 
ondary, and combined school plants have access to a 
centralized school library. 

♦ Although about half (62 percent) of the elementary 
pupils are able to utilize centralized library facilities, 
nearly 11 million public and nonpublic school pupils are 
without centralized libraiy facilities. 

♦ Oentralized school libraries are provided for nearly 
all (96 percent) of the pupils in secondary school plants and 
about 9 of every 10 pupils in combined school plants. 

Public 

♦ Nearly 26 million, or 72 percent, of the public school 
pupils have access to a centralized school library. 

♦ While more than half of the pupils are in elementary 
school plants with centralized libraries, over 9 million 



elementary school pupils, about 47 percent, do not have 
access to a centralized school library. 

♦ In combined school plants 88 percent of the pupils 
have a centralized library. 

♦ In secondary school plants 96 percent of the pupils 
have a centralized school library, and slightly more than 
one-half of the pup:ls in public secondary school plants have 
a ratio of less than 1,200 pupils per library. 

Nonpubllc 

♦ More than 3 million nonpublic school pupils, or 63 
percent, have centralized school library facilities. 

♦ A little more than half of the pupils in elementary 
nonpublic school plants, or 1.7 million, do not have a 
centralized school library. 

♦ Most secondary and combined nonpublic school pupils, 
96 and 86 percent respectively, are in school plants with 
centralized school libraries. 



Table 5D. Percent of pupil memberihip in public and nonpublic kIiooI plants4>y organizational level and ratio of pupil membenhip 

to centralized school libraries for the United States: Spring 1962 



Item 


Total 


Elementary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 


Public 


Non- 

publio 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


N-'n- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Pupil Membership 

Number, in thouaends 

Percent, total 

Percent in plants — 

Not equipped with libraries 

Equipped Avith libraries 

Ratio of pupils to libraries 

Pupil membership interval — 

1-199 

200-399 

400-699 

600-799 

800-999 

1,000-1,199 

1,200-1,399 

1,400 and over 


36, 093 


S,116 


19, 207 


3,466 


6,322 


875 


10, 559 


776 


5 


0.1 


too. 0 


too. 0 


too. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


28. 3 
71.7 


37. 2 
62. 8 


47. 1 
62. 9 


60. 3 
49.7 


11. 9 
88. 1 


14.4 
86. 6 


4. 1 
93.9 


4. 2 
96.8 


26. 4 
73. 6 


8.6 

91.4 


2. 1 
9.4 
14. 1 
12. 6 
9. 6 
0. 4 
6.0 
12. 6 


6. 2 
13. 2 
13.0 
10. 2 
8.0 
6. 1 
2.9 
6. 1 


2. 3 
10. 6 
16. 3 
11.7 

6. 4 

3. 2 
1. 6 
1. 8 


4. 6 
11.3 
10. 7 
8. 6 
6. 6 
3. 2 
2. 1 
2.8 


3. 1 
12. 9 
17. 2 
16. 7 
12.9 
9. 2 
7. 2 
9. 9 


4. 6 
16. 9 
18. 8 
13. 7 
la 4 
9. 1 
3. 8 
a 3 


1. 2 
6.2 
9. 9 
12. 6 
13. 2 
10. 4 
9.9 
33. 6 


a 8 

17. 6 
16. 9 
13. 9 
12.4 
9. 1 
5. 3 
11. 9 


20. 6 
63. 0 


91.4 



Not>K. — Do tall may not add to totals bocauie of rounding. 
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The R«tlo of Pupils Per Instructional Room 

The ratio of pupils to instructional rooms is one measure 
of determining the restriotions placed on educational 
programs by insufficient olassrooms. Table 0 shows the 
percent of pupils per instructional room. This table may 
serve as a basic measure for future comparisons of progress 
toward reducing the number of pupils per instructional 
room, In computing these ratios all rooms were utilized, 
designed and remodekd) im^irojHsed and makesMJtt non- 
permanent, and o^-site. Two figures represent the data 
from the table. Kgi^o 6 presents the pupils per mstruc- 
tional room in public and nonpublic school plants, and 
figure 6A illustrates the same concept for the 3 organize" 
tional levels of public school plants. Basic table 6 includes 
the number and percent of school plants and pupils in 
greater detail than the text tables. Pupils in nursery and 
kindergarten are counted as one-half, and all school plants 
under construction are excluded. The following comments 
summarize the important findings in the tables. 



Public ind Nonpubllc 

The ratios of pupils per instructional room are generally 
larger than the more familiar pupil-teacher ratio, or the 
measure found in table 2 which is the number of pupils per 
one full-time instructional staff member. School plants 
with multiple sessions tend to have larger ratios of pupils 
per room because rooms are used more than once by 
curtailing the pupil's school day. 



About 80 percent, or over 10-million public school pupils, 
are m school plants with a ratio of 30 or more pupils per 
instructional roomj nonpublic schools have slightly over 
3 mUlion pupils, or 66 percent, of their pupil membership 
m school plants with such ratios. 

The highest ratios of pupils to rooms (30 or more pupils) 
are more prevalent in elementaiy school plants than in 
combined or secondary school plants. 

Over one-third of the secondary pupils are in school 
plants with ratios of 24 or loss pupils per room. 

Public 

♦ Almost 40 percent of the public school pupils are in 
school plants with fewer than 26 pupils per instructional 
room. Moreover at the lower extreme, 20 elementary 
school plants report a ratio of 1 pupil per instructional 
room, and nearly 6,000 school plants have fewer than 10 
pupils per instructional room. 

♦ Nearly 4 million public school pupils are in school 
plants with ratios of 36 or more pupils per room. Nearly 
2 million of these pupils are in elementary school plants. 

♦ In public secondary school plants, 43 percent of the 
pupils are in school plants with a ratio of 24 or fewer pupils 
per room. Because there are more instructional staff 
members than rooms, pupil-staff ratios in public secondary 
school plants run lower than pupil room ratios; for example, 
83 percent of the pupils are in school plants with a ratio of 
24 or fewer pupils to instructional staff member (see 
table 2). 



TnbU AHPercent of public and nonpublic pupil mtrnbtnhip by i^io of pupil mtmbcnhip to initructionol rooms ‘ and organizotionol 
level for the United States: Spring 1962 



Ratio of pupil momberahip to in- 
struotional rooms 



Pupil Mmhmhip 
Number, in thousands.. 
Percent, total 



Pupil metnberthip interval 

1-9 

10-19 

20-24 

26-29 """■ 

30-34 r 

36-39 

40-44- " 

46-49- - I 

60 and over 

Median *— 

Mean * - 



Total 


Elementary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 


Public 


Nonpublio 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


36, 689 


6.120 


18. 976 


3,467 


6,300 


876 


10, 296 


787 


18 


1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


.8 

13.4 
23. 9 
32. 0 
19. 7 

6.2 
1.9 
.8 
1. 2 

26.9 

26.4 


2.6 

10. 9 
9. 3 

11.9 
14. 4 
14. 3 
14.2 
10. 2 

11. 9 

36. 3 

34.9 


. 7 
9. 4 
21. 0 
36. 8 
23. 6 
6.3 
1. 6 
. 6 
.7 

27.6 

27. 1 


1.2 

6.7 
6. 2 

8.8 
14.0 
16. 4 

la 1 

14. 1 
14.9 

39.2 

38.6 


1. 1 

21.7 

28.7 
26. 6 
13. 1 

6. 1 
1.9 
0.8 
1.9 

24. 7 

24.8 


4. 2 
20.0 
13. 6 
14.7 
16.0 
11. 4 
8. 6 
3. 1 
8.3 

29. 1 

29. 6 


.7 
16. 6 
26. 2 
28. 9 
16. 6 
6. 6 
2. 6 
1. 0 
1. 8 

26. 3 

26.3 


6. 1 
23. 6 
18. 3 
22. 4 
14. 4 
8.2 
3. 6 
.9 
2. 2 

26.4 

24.8 


14. 2 
40. 8 
16. 1 
16.9 
4. 6 

2. 2 
3. 4 
2.8 


33.8 

65.2 

1.0 



• Itaoludes those instruotionol rooms In pormonont buildings designed or remodeled, Impro- 
vised or makeshift, and Instruetlonal rooms in nonpormanont facilities, sueh as portables, 
barracks, quonset huts, and mobile facilities as well ns off-sitc Instructional rooms. 

Note.— D etail may not odd to totals because of rounding. 



» The median figure Is such that half the pupils arc in School plants with a higher ratio, 
one-half are in plants with a lower ratio. Exoludos those who did not report pupil membership. 

• The mean figure Is the ratio for the average pupil. Excludes those who did not report 
pupil membership. 



RaHo of Pupil Membership fo InstrucHonal Room 



Figure 6A 
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Figure 6B 



Pupils Per Instructional Room In Public School Plants by Organliatlonal Level 
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NoniHibllc 

♦ Approximately 60 percent or nearly 2.6 million non- 
public school pupils are in school plants with 36 or more 
pupils per instructional room. 

♦ Elementary school plants with ratios of 36 or more pupils 
per room account for 64 percent of the membership, whereas 
16 percent of the secondary school plants show comparable 
ratios. 



♦ The ratios of pupils to rooms in nonpublic combined 
school plants tend to be sunilar to those in secondary school 
plants, except that ratios of 36 or more pupils per room 
affect a higher proportion of pupil membership in combined 
school plants than in secondary school plants. 

♦ Nearly 60 percent of the pupils in secondary nonpublic 
school plants are in schools with ratios of 24 pr fewer pupils 
per instructional room. 






o 

ERIC 






III. structural Characteristics and Construction Trends 

for Instructional Rooms 



TTliJhi 1.7 MILLION instructional rooms provided for 
■ public and nonpublic school pupils in the Nation are 
the focal topic of this chapter. 

The ratio of pupils to instructional rooms prepented in 
chapter II furnishes important new information for school 
planning statistics and raises questions concerning selected 
characteristics, such as the age of rooms, the number of 
rooms in a school plant, the fire-resistive ratings, and the 
outside-wall and framing materials. 

The first section in this chapter subdivides instructional 
rooms into designed and/or improvised rooms in permanent 
school buildings, nonpermanent rooms on the school site, 
and the off-site rooms in use. The succeeding section 
presents statistical arrays of the rooms by the completion 
date of the buildings. This arrangement of data indicates 
that one-half of the instructional rooms were completed 
since 1950. The next section on rooms per school plant 
shows that there are 11,000 public and nonpublic one-room 
schools; but school plants most frequently have from 10 
to 14 instructional rooms. The number of rooms in fire- 
resistive structures is presented in table 10. There are 
still 650,000 instructional rooms in public and nonpublic 
permanent school buildings that are rated below fire- 
resistive standards, even though construction since 1950 
is predominantly fire-resistive. 



The final section of this chapter is concerned with outside- 
wall and framing materials. The relationship is explored 
of varioiB framing materials to masonry outside-wall ma- 
terials. The use of wooden outside walls and wooden 
framing is traced through the years in the final figure IIB, 
and table llB. 

As in chapter II, the text tables in this chapter provide 
data to assist the reader in comparing and evaluating the 
presentations in the figures, and are extracted from the 
original computer tables in appendix A which give a great 
deal more detail. In all cases the computer table numbers 
axe the same as the table numbers in each chapter. The 
presentation of findings on instructional rooms is in the 
following sections: 



Types of Rooms and Orga- 
nizational Levels of School 
Plants; 

Completion Date of Instruc- 
tional Rooms; 

Number of Rooms in School 
Plants; 

Trends in Fire Ratings; 

Trends of Framing Materials 



in Permanent Buildings 
and Additions with Ma- 
sonry Outside Walls; 

Trends of Instructional 
Rooms in Permanent 
Buildings and Additions 
with Wooden Outside 
Walls and Wooden 
Framing. 



Table 7.— Peicent of insiructional rooms in public and nonpublic school plants by or9anizational Itvtl and type of instructional room 

for the United States: Sprin9 1962 



Type of instructional rooms 


Total 


Elementary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


.Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


InttrucHonal Rooms 

Number, in thouaanda 

Percent, total 

Permanent 

Designed or remodeled > 

Improvised or makeshift * 

N onpermanent 

On-site » 

Off-site * 


1, SOI 


188 


770 


108 


283 


39 


438 


40 


10 


0.5 


100.0 


100.0 


51.3 


57.5 


18.9 


20.9 


29.2 


21.4 


-y 


Ti 


97.6 

95.7 
1.9 
2.5 
2 . 1 

.4 


95.8 
92 . 2 
3.7 
4 . 2 
2.6 
1 . 6 


49 . 8 
48 . 8 
1.0 
1 . 5 
1 . 3 
. 2 


54.9 
52 . 6 
2.3 
2 . 6 
1 . 8 
. 8 


18 . 5 
18.0 
. 5 
.4 
. 2 
. 1 


20 . 1 
19 . 4 
.7 
.7 
. 4 
. 4 


28 . 6 
2 a 2 

.4 
. 6 
. 5 
. 1 


2 a 6 
20.0 
. 6 
. 8 
. 4 
.4 


.7 

.7 


.3 

.2 



I Includes all rooms designed or remodeled for class Instruction, such as classrooms, labors- i Indudes all rooms In nonpermanent facilities, sueh as portables, barracks, auonset huts, 
torics, and shops. and mobile facilities. 

* Includes all ImproTlsed or makeshift rooms used for class instruction^ but not designed ^ Includes all off-site rooms such as rooms in churchesg residenoesg etc. 
or remodeled for this usage, such as unremodeled hallways, basements, storage or teachers’ *Less than one-tenth of i percent. 

rooms, etc. Non.— Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Types of Rooms and Organizational Levels of 

School Plants 

Instructional rooms reported in this section are for class 
instruction, such as classrooms, laboratories, • and shops. 
These rooms were classihed by local school officials as 
(I) designed or remodeled, (2) improvised or makeshift, (3) 
nonpermanent (portables, barracks, quonset huts, and 
rnobUe facilities), and (4) off-site rooms (chui’ches, resi- 
dences, stores, etc.). The percentages of each of the four 
classifications of rooms are shown in table 7 and figure 7 
for each of the three organizational levels of instruction in 
public and nonpublic school plants. The numbers of rooms 
reported in the inventory and the percentages are presented 
in basic table 7. The following comments summarize the 
findings in the tables. 

Public and Nonpubllc 

♦ Nearly 1.7 million instructional rooms are reported in 
the inventory, and 1.5 million are in public schools, or 
9 out of every 10. 

♦ Nearly 880,000, or about half, of the rooms are in 
elementary school plants; and 770,000 of these elementary 
instructional rooms or 9 of every 10 are in public schools. 

♦ Secondary school plants have slightly more than one- 
quarter (28 percent) of the instructional rooms, and 9 
of every 10 of these rooms are in public schools. 

Figure 7 



♦ Nearly 1 oi every 20 of the reported rooms are not 
designed or remodeled instructional rooms in permanent 
buildings and additions — 34,500 are improvised or make- 
shift, 36,000 are nonpermanent, such as portables, barracks, 
quonset huts, or mobiles, and 9,000 are off-site in churches, 
residences, public buildings, and stores. Public schools 
use 82 percent, or 65,000, of those instructional rooms. 
Elementary school plants show the largest percentage of 
improvised and makeshift instructional rooms. 



Public 

♦ The 1.5 million instructional rooms consist of 51 per- 
cent for elementary school plants, 29 percent for secondary 
school plants, and 19 percent for combined school plants. 

♦ Included in the 770,000 elementary instructional 
rooms are the largest number of improvised or makeshift 
rooms (15,000), nonpermanent rooms (20,000), and off-site 
rooms (3,000). Elementary school plants also have the 
largest percentage of improvised and nonpermanent in- 
structional rooms. 

♦ Combined elementary and secondary school plants 
have 283,000 instructional rooms, of which 7,000 are impro- 
vised or makeshift, 3,700 are nonpermanent, and 1,600 are 
off-site rooms. 



Instructional Rooms in Permanent Bulldincs and Additions by Organizational Level 
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♦ In use among the 438,000 secondary school rooms are 
5,600 improvised or makeshift, 7,500 nonpermanent, and 
1,300 off-site instructional rooms. 

Nonpubllc 

♦ Of the 188,000 instructional rooms, 58 percent are in 
elementary non public school plants;: secondary plants and 
the combined elementary and secondary school plants 
each have about 21 percent. 

♦ The largest percentage of improvised and makeshift 
instructional rooms, nearly 5 percent, are in elementary 
school plants. 

♦ Combined elementary-secondary school plants have 

39.000 instructional rooms and secondary school plants 
have 40,000 rooms. Together these school plants have 

5.000 improvised, makeshift, nonpermanent, and oflF-site 
rooms. 

Completion Date of Instructional Rooms 

The designed and remodeled, and the improvised and 
makeshift instructional rooms in permanent buildings and 
additions are arranged by the date completed in table 8 
and figure 8. Booms in nonpermanent and off-site build- 
ings are not included in this table, since the inventory did 
not report these rooms by date. More detailed statistics 
on the organ i7;iational level and the number of instructional 
rooms are presented in basic table 8. The following com- 
ments summarize the data from the tables. 

Public and Nonpubllc 

♦ The 1.6 million instructional rooms in permanent 
buildings shown in table 8, include most (over 97 percent) 
of the classrooms reported in the inventory for public and 



nonpublic schools. Completion dates were not collected for 
rooms in nonpermanent and off-site facilities. 

♦ One of every three instructional rooms was constructed 
in the decade 1950-59. 

♦ Public schools have 9 of every 10 classrooms in perma- 
nent buildings. 

♦ At the time of this inventory, nonpublic schools have 
2 and public schools have 8 of every 10 improvised instruc- 
tional rooms in use. 

♦ Improvised rooms are found in buildings of all ages; 
even in those built since 1959. About one-third of the 
improvised rooms are in buildings completed between 
1950-59. 

♦ Only for two periods, before 1920 and from 1940-49, 
are the percentages of completed instructional rooms greater 
for nonpublic than public school plants. In all other 
periods of the inventory, the percentage of instructional 
rooms in public school plants exceeds the percentages in 
nonpublic school plants. 

♦ One-half of the instructional rooms in elementary 
school plants were completed since 1945. 

♦ Construction of one-half of the instructional rooms 
occurred after 1950 in public secondary school plants and 
after 1940 in nonpublic secondary plants. 

♦ Over one-quarter of a million instructional rooms 
constructed before 1920 are in use in 1962. The nonpublic 
schools have a greater percentage of older rooms in service 
than public schools (24 percent as compared to 16 percent), 
but the 238,000 public school instructional rooms com- 
pleted before 1920 are 5 times greater than the number of 
nonpublic rooms for this period. 

♦ Since 1940 secondary school plant construction, both 
public and nonpublic, increased at a greater rate than in 



Table 8.— Percent of initructional rooms in public and nonpublic permanent buildings and additions by completion dote for the 
United States: Spring 1962 



Completion date of buildings and additions 


Total 


Designed or remodeled * 


Improvised or makeshift * 




Public 


Nonpublio 


Public 


Nonpublio 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Initructional Rooms 














Number, in thousands 


1. 464 


IRA 


1 A OA 




28 




Percent, total 
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If 4 oD 


llo 


7 


100.0 


1AA A 


OQ 1 


96.2 


1.9 


3.8 


Before 1920 


lUU* u 


90. 1 




OQ A 


1C fl 


22.6 

16.6 




1. 1 


1920-29 


XU. o 
1 A 


Zo* 0 

1 A 1 


15. H 

1 A €% 


. 4 


1930-39 


lU. o 
1 1 n 


10. 1 

»7 »7 


lo. 2 

1 A O 


. 4 


. 6 


1940-49 


11 . u 
7 1 


#. # 
O 1 


lU. 8 

A A 


7. 3 


. 2 


. 4 


1960-69..., 


f . 1 




0. 9 


8. 7 


. 2 


. 4 


After 1969 


uO. U 
in 7 


Q A 


34. 5 

i A A 


31. 4 
8.4 
1.9 


. 6 


]. 1 


Under construction..^.. 


lU. f 

3.0 

o 


O. 0 

o n 


10. 0 
O A 


. 1 

(♦) 

(♦) 


. 3 

(*) 

(*) 


Not reported 


u 

er 


O. U 

A 




. « 


• 0 


. 2 


• 5 



* Includes all rooms designed or remodeled for class instruction, such as classrooms, labora- 
tories, and shops. 



* Includes all improvised or makeshift rooms used for class instruction, but pot designed or 
remodeled for this usage, such as unremodeled hallways/ basements, storage or teacher’s 



•Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Note, — Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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the other school levels of organization. During the period 
1920 to 1940, the percentage of secondary completions in- 
creased in public educational structures but declined in 
nonpublic education, 

Public 

♦ Ma^y of the statements on the trends of school con- 
struction reported in the national inventory as a whole 
also apply to public school plants. 

« One-half of the instructional rooms in permanent 
buildings and additions are in elementary school plants. 
Since 1947, one-half of 747,000 permanent instructional 
rooms were completed. Over 15,000 improvised and make- 
shift rooms are in elementary school plants — 4,500 of 
these are in buildings constructed in 1950-59 and 3,800 
are in buildings completed before 1920. 

^ Combined school plants have about 20 percent, or 
278,000, of the instructional rooms and one-half of these 
rooms were completed since 1940. 

Nonpubllc 

♦ With two minor deviations as described below, the 
percentages of construction in each decade are similar 
for public and nonpublic education. 



4 Elementary nonpublic school plants provide over 
100,000 of the instructional rooms in permanent buildings 
and additions, or about 60 percent. One-half of these 
rooms were constructed since 1945 in nonpublic school 
plants. Most of the improvised and makeshift rooms in 
elementary school plants are in buildings and additions 
completed before 1920 and the decade between 1950-59. 

f About 20 percent of the instructional rooms are in 
combined nonpublic school plants and one-half of these 
rooms were completed since 1930. 

f Unlike public schools, the constructional pattern of 
instructional rooms in secondary nonpublic school plants 
is fairly consistent over the years — one of every five new 
rooms. Like public secondary schools, the construction 
of instructional rooms declined during the decade 1940-49, 
which included World War II, but then increased to over 
one of every four newly constructed nonpublic school 
rooms. 

f Nonpublic secondary school plants use nearly 9,000 
rooms completed before 1920, or 5 percent of all instruc- 
tional rooms. Since 1940 slightly more than half of the 
rooms in secondary school plants were completed. 



FIgurat 
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Number of Rooms In School Plants 

In this section the instructional rooms per school plant 
in public and nonpublic school plants include all four types 
of rooms. Table 9 shows the percentages and the median 
number of rooms per plant in each organizational division 
of instruction. Two figures portray the number of rooms 
per school plant. Figure 9A represents the public and 
nonpublic school plants, while figure 9B illustrates the 
breakdown by organizational levels in public school 
plants. In addition to the number and percent of plants, 
basic table 9 presents more details and gives the pupil 
membership in each ratio of rooms per school plant. 
School plant statistics on each of the four types of in- 
structional rooms are also shown in the basic table. The 
following sumiKyary presents some of the important findings 
from the tables. 

Public and Nonpublic 

♦ Most of the 11,000 school plants with one room are in 
public school organizations (10,800) and specifically in 
elementary school plants (10,700). 

♦ One-half of the elementary school plants have 10 or 
less instructional rooms. Elementary school plants are 
least likely to have instructional rooms away from the 
main school plant site. 

♦ Over one-half of the combined elementary and second- 
ary school plants have 15 or more instructional rooms. 
One-quarter ^of these plants have improvised instructional 
rooms. 

♦ One-half of the secondary school plants have 25 or 



more instructional rooms, mainly because the majority are 
public school plants where the median is 27 rooms per plant. 
The median for nonpublic secondary school plants is 18 
rooms. 

Public 

♦ One-quarter of the elementary public school plants 
have only 1 or 2 instructional rooms. These plants have 
only 2 percent of the pupils. The median elementary 
school has 9 instructional rooms, however, over 1,200 of 
the elementary school plants have 1 nonpermanent instruc- 
tional room and an additional 1,000 school plants have 
2 nonpermanent rooms. 

♦ One-third of the combined elementary and secondary 
pilblic school plants have from 15 to 25 instructional rooms, 
and the median school plant has 20 rooms. The largest 
percentage (22 percent) of the improvised and makeshift 
instructional rooms are found in combined public school 
plants. This percentage represents 2,600 school plants. 

♦ One-quarter of the secondary public school plants have 
45 or more instructional rooms. The median secondary 
school plant has 27 instructional rooms. 

♦ The trend in constructing public secondary instruc- 
tional rooms became more noticeable in the decade 1920-29 
when secondary school plants accounted for nearly one 
of every three rooms completed. The percentage of sec- 
ondary rooms constructed declined understandably between 
1940-49, but after 1959 the rate increased to over one- 
third of the new construction. By 1962, secondary school 
plants reported nearly 430,000, or 29 percent of the in- 
structional rooms. 



Table 9. Percent of public and nonpublic mIiooI plants by orsanizotional level and number of instructional rooms in permanent 

buildings for the UnitM States: Spring 1962 



Instructional rooms 


Total 


Elementary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


School PUmta 

Number, in thousands 


92 


14 


67 


10 


12 


2 


IS 


2 


0.3 


(0 


Percent, total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 


11.8 


1.7 


16.0 


2. 4 


.7 


. 1 


. 1 


. 1 


9. 7 


3. 1 


2-4 


13.3 


15.0 


17. 7 


19.2 


2.4 


6.6 


.6 


1. 1 


17. 3 


15.7 


5-14 


29.9 


47.9 


33. 6 


53.0 


25. 1 


34.7 


14. 5 


34. 4 


32. 5 


40.6 





24.5 


23.2 


22.7 


20. 1 


35.4 


31.0 


23. 5 


32.0 


la 1 


25. 1 


25—34 


10.6 


7.4 


7.0 


3.7 


19,5 


16.6 


21.3 


17. 8 


9. 0 


6. 3 


35-44 


4.6 


2.5 


1. 7 


. 8 


9.5 


6.3 


15. 4 


7. 6 


3. 2 


(*) 


45 and over.-^ 


4. 9 


1.8 


.8 


.5 


7. 1 


4.2 


24. 4 


6.6 


4. 0 


6.3 


No answer 


. 4 


.5 


. 4 


.5 


.3 


. 4 


. 2 


. 4 


a 1 


(*) 


Median number of rooms 


12.8 


10.8 


9. 1 


a 7 


20. 1 


17.0 


27. 1 


la 4 


11.5 


12.2 



« Less then 80 school plants. Non.— Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

*Lei8 than one-tonth of 1 peroent. 
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Instructional Rooms Per Public School Plant by Organizational Level 
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STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS AND CONSTRUCTION TRENDS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL ROOMS 

Nonpubllc Public and Nonpubllc 



♦ One-half of the elementary school plants have one to 
nine instructional rooms, but only about one-quarter of 
the pupils. 

♦ One-half of the combined elementary and secondary 
school plants report 1-20 rooms, but only about one- 
quarter of the pupils are in these schools. About 450 
of the combined school plants have improvised or make- 
shift rooms for instruction, or 22 percent. 

♦ The median nonpublic secondary school plant has 18 
instructional rooms. Two-thirds of the school plants 
have 5 to 24 rooms and have a little more than one-third 
of the pupils. 

♦ Nearly one-half of the nonpublic schools provide 5-14 
instructional rooms per school plant. 

Completion Date and Fire Ratings of 
Instructional Rooms 

Three tables and three figures present the statistics on 
the number and percent of instructional rooms organized 
by fire ratings and completion date of permanent buildings 
and additions. Instructional rooms include the designed 
and remodeled and the improvised and makeshift, but do not 
include the rooms in nonpermanent and oft-site facilities. 
Table lOA and figure lOA present the completion date 
and fire or non-fire resistive classification of instructional 
rooms in permanent structures. Table lOB and figure lOB 
represent the instructional rooms by organizational level 
for public school plants, while table lOC and figure lOC are 
for nonpubUc school plants. In each of the later tables 
the statistics are presented in four classifications of fire 
ratings, fire-resistive, semi-fire-resistive, combustible, and 
mixed. 

The following definitions were used in the Inventory: 

1. FIRE-RESISTIVE: A building constructed entirely of fiie- 
resistive materials; or a building with fire-resistive walls and 
partitions, floors, stairways, and ceilings. A building of this 
type may have wood finish, wood or composition floor sur- 
faces, and wood roof construction over a fire-resistive ceiling. 

2. SEMI-FIRE-RESISTIVE: A building with fire-resistive 
exterior and bearing walls and fire-resistive corridor and 
stairway walls, floors and ceilings; but with ordinary con- 
struction otherwise, such as combustible floors, partitions, 
roofs, and finish. 

3. COMBUSTIBLE: An all-frame building; a building with 
fire-resistive veneer on wood frame; or one with fire-resistive 
bearing walls, but otherwise of combustible construction. 

4. MIXED: A building with one or more sections of one type 
of construction and one or more sections of another type of 
construction.! 

Basic table 10 includes the number of instructional rooms 
by each of the four fire classifications. The following com- 
ments summarize the findings from the tables. 

« Property AamrUingfor Local and State School Syeteme. Op. clt., p. 42 . 



♦ In general, the percentage distribution of instructional 
rooms in fire -resistive permanent buildings and additions 
is the same in public and nonpublic school plants — 59 
percent. 

♦ In nonpublic school plants the percentage of instruc- 
tional rooms constructed that are fire-resistive increased 
continuously from decade to decade. In public school 
plants the percentage of fire-resistive instructional rooms 
increased rapidly in the decade of 1920-29, settled on a 
plateau with some regression in 1940-49, and advanced to 
an impressive 76 percent of construction in the last full 
decade. 

♦ The percentage of fire-resistive rooms completed before 
1920 in public school plants exceeds the percentage of 
nonpublic instructional rooms by almost 2 percent. In 
every decade thereafter the percentage of fire-resistive 
instructional rooms in nonpublic school plants is greater 
than the percentage of fire-resistive rooms in public school 
plants. 

♦ A larger number (154,557) and a larger percent (11 
percent) of the instructional rooms in public school plants 
are combustible compared to 13,156 (7 percent) nonpublic 
instructional rooms. 

♦ In elementary school plants, the percentage of com- 
bustible public instructional rooms (14 percent) is double 
the percentage of combustible nonpublic instructional 
rooms (7 percent). The number of these combustible 
public elementary rooms (102,000) is almost 15 times larger 
than the number of combustible nonpublic rooms (7,000). 

♦ Over 8 times as many public secondary instructional 
rooms (22,000) are rated as combustible compared to non- 
public secondary instructional rooms (2,600). In combined 
schools, over 29,000 rooms are combustible in public, and 
3,400 in nonpublic buildings. 

♦ There are 57,542 rooms in combustible permanent 
buildings completed before 1920 in public and nonpublic 
school plants. 

Public 

♦ The increase in percentages of fire-resfetive instruc- 
tional rooms follows similar patterns among the three 
organizational levels of public school plants (see table 1 OB). 
Sharp increases in fire-resistive rooms are noticeable between 
1920-29 and again in 1950-59. 

.♦ Of the three organizational levels, the largest percentage 
of combustible instructional rooms are in elementary 
school plants. However, the proportion of fire-resistive 
construction in elementary school buildings and additions 
has increased to the point where 4 of every 5 instructional 
rooms completed since 1949 are fire-resistive. 

♦ The combined elementaiy and secondary public school 
plants have a greater percentage of instructional rooms 
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TaWt 10A.— Number and percent of (llre<retittive end non*f)re*reiiitive instructional rooms by the completion date of public and 
nonpublic school buildings ond additions for the United States: Spring 196S 



Oomplotion date of buildinga and additions 



Public 

Total 

Boforo 1920,„ 

1920-29 — 

1930-39 

1940-49 

1960-69-... 

After 1969 

Under construction. 

No answer 

Nonpublio 

Total - 

Boforo 1920 

1920-29 

1930-39 

1940-49 

1960-69 

After 1969 

Under construction.. 

No answer. 



Total number 
of instructional 


Fire-resistive 


Non-firc-resistive 


rooms 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


> 1, 448,644 


860, 314 


59.4 


577,439 


39.9 


234, 740 
240, 867 
160, 002 
103, 431 
611, 881 
166, 114 
38, 141 
3, 388 


66, 206 
100, 966 
81, 132 
60, 423 
389, 666 
129, 479 
32, 038 
1, 616 


27. 8 

46.7 

60.7 
48. 8 
76. 1 
82.9 
86.4 
44. 7 


167, 989 
128, 026 
78, 068 
62, 433 
119, 022 
26, 674 
4,798 
1,640 


71.6 

53.2 
48,8 

60.7 

23.3 

16.4 
12.6 
46.6 


* 179,743 


107,097 


59.6 


70, 741 


39.4 


42, 308 
28, 013 
13, 836 
16, 204 
68, 486 
16, 610 
3,640 
868 


11, 040 
13, 838 
8,070 
10, 680 
46, 664 
13, 238 
3, 118 
669 


26. 1 

47.9 
68.3 

64.9 
79. 8 
86. 4 
88. 1 
66.2 


30,704 
14, 847 
6 706 
6,642 
11,002 
2, 160 
418 
262 


72.6 
51.4 
41.2 

34.6 
las 

13.0 
11.8 

31.0 



I Includes 10,891 instructional rooms which did not report Aro-reslitiTeneis rating. > Includes l,90S instructional rooms which did not report flre-resistiTeneas rating. 
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Fire Ratings and Completion Date of Instructional Rooms In Formanont Rulldings and Additions 
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that are soiiii-hre<'re8istive than either the elementary or 
secondary school plants. Since 1949, the percentage of 
fire-resistive instructional rooms constructed for combined 
elementary and secondary school plants has almost doubled. 

A Seconda^ school plants have the greatest percentage 
of fire-resistive instructional rooms, and are currently 
attaining a rate of construction where 9 of every 10 second- 
ary rooms are fire-resistive. 

Nonpublle 

♦ The elementary school plants have the most consistent 
and prominent part of the increasing percentage of fire- 
resistive instructional rooms completed in nonpublic school 
buildings and additions. 
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♦ At the time of the inventory, 6 of every lo instructional 
rooms m nonpublic elementory school plants were fire- 
resistive. Since 1959, 7 of every 8 new instructional rooms 
in elementary school plants receive fire-resistive ratings. 

♦ Slightly more than half of the instructional rooms in 
nonpublic combined school plants are fire-resistive. Non- 
public combined school plants report the largest percentage 

of semi-fire-resistive, combustible, and mixed instructional 
rooms. 

♦ The largest percentage of fire-resistive instructional 
rooms in nonpublic school plants are for secondary educa- 
tional programs. Nearly 9 of every 10 newly constructed 
instructional rooms in nonpublic secondary school plants 
are fire-resistive. 






Completion date of buildings and additions 



_ . Elementary 

Total 

Before 1920.. 

1920-29 

1930-39 " 

1940-49.... 

1960-69 "■ 

After 1969 "" 

Under construction 

No answer 



_ . Combined 

Total 

Before 1920 

1920-29 

1930-39 

1940-49 I. 

1960-69 

After 1969 

Under construction 

No answer. 



Secondary 



Before 1920.. 

1920-29 

1930-39 ■■■ 

1940-49 ■" 

1960-69 "■ 

After 1969 

Under construction 

No answer 

No organization reported 



Total number 
of 

instructional 

rooms 


Percent of instructional rooms by fire rating 


Fire 

resistive 


Semi-fire 

resistive 


Combustible 


Mixed 


Not 

reported 


748,394 


55.0 


27.5 


13.7 


2.9 


1.0 


146, 064 
114, 289 
65, 323 
53, 990 
272, 148 
74, 225 
15, 339 
2, 016 


25. 1 

41.2 
44.9 

45.8 
72. 8 

79.8 
83. 1 
47.4 


43. 1 
38.0 
35.6 
30. 8 
17. 1 
12. 7 
10. 7 
22. 6 


25.9 
15. 1 

15.9 
19.8 

7.6 
5.5 
4. 1 
19.4 


5.2 

3.6 

3.2 
3.0 

1.7 

1.2 
.5 

2.4 


.6 
2. 1 
.3 
.7 
.8 
.6 
1.5 
8.2 


276,280 


52.7 


32.5 


10.7 


3.6 


.5 


38, 983 


20.3 


50.7 


19. 5 


8. 7 


Q 


- 51| 951 


36.2 


45.8 


13.2 


4. 3 


. V 

. 4 


44, 247 


40.0 


41.3 


14. 8 


3. 5 




26, 535 


43.7 


34. 1 


17. 7 


3. 9 


. if 

A 


■ 264 


76.2 


18. 2 


3. 6 


1. 7 


. V 

3 


22, 887 


84. 7 


11.6 


2.2 


1. 0 


. 5 


4, 908 


86. 1 


9.3 


2. 4 


. 9 


1. 3 


455 


37. 1 


28.4 


23.7 


(♦) 


10.8 


429, 020 


71.3 


21.1 


5.1 


1.9 


.5 


49, 693 


41.7 


41.8 


11.9 


4. 3 


. 4 


74, 617 


59. 1 


33.3 


4. 4 


2. 9 


. 3 


50, 522 


67.4 


25. 1 


4. 4 


2. 0 


1. 0 


22, 906 


61.5 


27.0 


8. 8 


2. 6 


. 3 


153, 469 


82.0 


12.5 


4. 1 


. 9 


. 4 


59, 002 


86.3 


8.9 


3. 0 


1.3 


. 6 


17, 894 


89.2 


7. 2 


2.5 


.6 


. 6 


917 


42.7 


30.5 


8.7 


5.2 


12.8 


9,865 


64.4 


19.7 


12.3 


2. 1 


1.5 



than ono-tonth of 1 poronit. 
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FIrf Ratingt •nd Complvtlon Daft of Instructional Rooms in Permanent Buildings and Additions of Public School Plants by 

Organiiational Level 





Before 1920 1930 1940 1950 After Under Before 1920 1930 1940 1950 After Under Before 1920 1930 1 940 1 950 After Under 

1920 - 29 - 39 - 49 - 59 1959 Constr. 1920 - 29 - 39 - 49 - 59 1 959 Constr. 1920 - 29 - 39 - 49 - 59 1 959 Constr. 

Dote of Completion Dote of Completion Dote of Completion 
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Fire Ratings and Completion Date of Instructional Rooms In Permanent Buildings and Additions of Nonpubllc School Plants by 

Organiiational Level 





1920 - 29 - 39 - 49 - 59 1 959 Constr. 

Dote of Completion 
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Table IOC, -Percent of nonpublic instructional rooms by tbe completion date of permanent buildings and additions, Are rating, and 

organixational level for the United States: Spring 1962 



Completion date of buildings and additions 



Total 



Elementary 



Before 1920. 

1920-29 

1930-39 

1940-49 

1950-69 

After 1969., 



Under construction 
No answer 



Combined 
Total 

Before 1920 

1920-29 

1930-39 

1940-49 

1950-59 _ 

After 1969- 

Under oonstruotion - 

No answer-- 



Secondary 

Total 

Before 1920 

1920-29 

1930-39 

1940-49 

1960-69 

After 1969 

Under oonstruotion 

No answer 

No organization reported 



Total number 
of 

inatruQtional 

rooms 


Percent of inatruotionol rooms by fire rating 


Fire 

resistive 


Bemi-flro 

resistive 


CombustU)lo 


Mixed 


Not 

reported 


103, 202 


59.4 


27.1 


6.8 


5.3 


1.3 


22, 669 
10, 032 

7, 420 
9, 739 

30, 731 

8, 037 
1, 038 

440 


24.8 

43.9 
56. 6 
05.4 
79. 0 
80 8 

80.9 
04.3 


47. 4 
41. 1 
29.4 
23.2 
14. 2 
9.0 
9. 1 
20.0 


13. 6 
8. 1 
9. 1 
0.8 
3.0 
2. 1 
. 9 
4. 3 


12. 0 

0. 3 
6.4 
4. 1 
1.9 

1. 1 
3. 1 
8. 2 


1.7 
.0 
.6 
. 6 
1.0 
.4 

(*) 

3.2 


37, 851 


62.7 


30.7 


9.0 


6.6 


1,0 


10, 802 


24. 9 


40.3 


14. 1 


13, 3 


1, 4 


0, 809 


47.0 


30. 7 


7. 2 


7. 3 


1. 1 


3, 474 


00. 4 


27. 1 


10. 2 


1. 7 


, 6 


3, 369 


50.0 


24. 9 


16. 1 


3, 4 


, 0 


9, 334 


73.4 


18. 4 


4. 1 


3, 4 


, 0 


2,932 


78.6 


14. 6 


3. 8 


2, 3 


1. 0 


864 


82. 9 


16.1 


1. 8 


, 2 


(*) 


227 


01.7 


14. 6 


7. 0 


6, 6 


^ 10, I 


38, 690 


66.7 


21.4 


6.7 


4.7 


.5 


8,887 


30.8 


43. 5 


16. 0 


9. 8 


. 2 


0, 072 


68.0 


29. 2 


0. 7 


4. 0 


. 9 


2,936 


02.9 


25.9 


0. 8 


4. 4 


(*) 


3, 190 


73.0 


10. 7 


0.3 


4. 0 


(*) 


12, 420 


80.7 


7.8 


2. 1 


2. 9 


, 6 


3, 941 


87. 4 


7. 6 


2. 9 


1. 0 


1, 2 


1, 048 


94. 2 


4. 6 


. 2 


. 8 


. 4 


191 


71.2 


16. 2 


2. 0 


11.0 


(*) 


477 


45. 1 


13. 0 


33. 1 


6. 5 


2. 7 



*Losi than one-tenth of 1 percent. 



Trends In the Use of Framing Materials In 
Permanent Buildings and Additions 

Masonry is the most predominant type of outside-wall 
material in public and nonpublic school plants. Table 
llA and figure 11 A present the completion date and the 
types of framing used with masonry outside walls in 
permanent buildings and additions. Basic table 11 gives 
more detail on other types of outside-wall materials, such 
as Wood, metal, and concrete, and includes cross tabulations 
with the various types of framing. In addition to showing 
the number of percent of instructional rooms the basic 
table in appendix A also includes the number and percent 
of permanent buildings and additions of each structural 
framing and outside-wall material. Table IIB and figure 
llB represent the trend in completions of wooden outside- 
wall and framing. The following comments summarize 
the findings from the tables. 



Permanent Buildings and Additions With 
Masonry Outside-Wall Material 

Public and Nonpubllc 

♦ Masonry is the predominant outside-wall material in 
public and nonpublic permanent school buildings and 
additions; 85 percent of the instructional rooms are in 
buildings with masonry outside-wall material. 

♦ Over one-third of the instructional rooms in public 
and nonpublic school buildings are supported with steel 
vertical framing. The trend lines for steel are indicative 
of changes in the usage of vertical framing materials in 
the construction of schools with masonry outer-building 
walls. The use of steel framing in nonpublic school plants 
has increased over the years, except for very slight declines 
between 1930-39 and 1940-49. For public school plants 
a progressively steady increase in the use of steel framing 
was temporarily interrupted during the decade from 1940-49. 
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Tobit by the compirtion ctate of permanent buildinsi and additions 

with masonry outside walls and by selected types of framing for the United States: Spring 1962 



Completion date of permanent 
buildings and additions 



Total. 



Public 



Before 1920 

1920-29 

1930-39 

1940-49 

1950-69 

After 1969 

Under oonstruotion. 



Total. 



Nonpublic 



Before 1920 

1920-29 

1930-39 

1940-49 

1950-59 

After 1969 

Under oonstruotion. 



^Leu than one-tenth of 1 percent. 



All instructional rooms 



Percent of instructional rooms with masonry outside walls, by typo of 

framing 



Number 


Percent 


Total 


Wood 


Steel 


Masonry 


Reinforced 

concrete 


other 


Not 

reported 


1, 435, 785 


100,0 


85.3 


10.9 


31.4 


30.6 


12.0 


0.1 


0.5 


232, 197 


100. 0 


87.0 


21. 8 


13. 4 


43. 9 


7. 3 


. 1 


. 6 


237, 033 


100. 0 


8a 7 


15. 5 


24.5 


33. 1 


16, 1 


. 1 


* 4 


167, 748 


100. 0 


84.8 


16. 6 


28.6 


2a 3 


12. 2 


(♦) ’ 


. 3 


101, 398 


100.0 


76.2 


13. 3 


22. 5 


29. 6 


10. 0 


^ *1 


* 6 


504, 826 


100, 0 


85. 2 


4.7 


40. 1 


27. 1 


12. 7 


, 1 


. 6 


155, 198 


100. 0 


85. 4 


3. 6 


44.9 


23. 7 


12. 6 


. 2 


! 6 


44, 101 


100. 0 


86.2 


2. 2 


47.2 


21. 6 


13.9 


(♦) 


.3 


173, 335 


100.0 


84.4 


9.7 


37.5 


23.6 


12.1 


.1 


1.5 


40, 576 


100. 0 


85.8 


22. 1 


23. 8 


31. 6 


6. 4 


. 2 


1. 8 


27, 901 


100. 0 


87.8 


ao 


37.4 


23. 6 


16. 0 


. 1 


2. 9 


13, 158 


100. 0 


81. 3 


8.7 


36.3 


22. 0 


12. 7 




1. 6 


15, 655 


100. 0 


78.4 


7.9 


35.8 


20.0 


14. 0 


♦ 


. 6 


56, 665 


100. 0 


85. 3 


4.3 


45.4 


20. 7 


13. 7 


^ .1 


1. 2 


15, 060 


100. 0 


84.6 


3.0 


46.8 


20. 3 


13. 6 


. 3 


. 7 


3, 487 


100. 0 


86.2 


3.8 


50. 1 


18. 7 


13.3 


.0 


.6 



Nom. — D etail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Tabic 11 B, — Number and percent of public and nonpublic instructional rooms by li!ic completion dote of permanent buiidinss and 
additions with wooden outside walls and wooden framins for the United Stotes: Spring 1962 



Completion date of permanent buildings 
and additions 


Public 


Nonpublic 


All instructional 
rooms 


Instructional rooms 
with wooden outside- 
wall material and 
wooden framing 


All instructional 
rooms 


Instructional rooms 
with wooden outside- 
wall material and 
wooden framing 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


1, 435, 785 


100.0 


74, 910 


5.2 


173, 335 


100.0 


8,405 


4.8 


Before 1920. 


232, 197 


100. 0 


22, 017 


9. 6 


40, 676 


100. 0 


3, 164 


7. 8 


1920-29 


237, 033 


100.0 


13, 749 


6. 8 


27, 901 


100. 0 


1, 278 


A 6 


1930-39 


167, 748 


100. 0 


10, 864 


6. 9 


13, 168 


100. 0 


977 


7. 4 


1940-49 


101,398 


100. 0 


9,988 


9. 9 


16, 666 


100. 0 


961 


6. 1 


1960-69 


604, 826 


100. 0 


14, 193 


2.8 


66, 666 


100. 0 


1, 648 


2. 7 


After 1969 


166, 198 


100.0 


3, 221 


2. 1 


16, 060 


100. 0 


398 


2. 6 


Under construction 


44, 101 


100. 0 


632 


1. 2 


3,487 


100. 0 


42 


1. 2 


No date reported. 


3, 284 


100. 0 


346 


. 6 


833 


100. 0 


37 


4. 4 



ill 



FIgurt UB 



Completion Date of Instructional Rooms in Permanent ■uiidings and Additions With Wooden Outside Walls and Framing 



r. 





1920 - 29 - 39 - 49 - 59 

Date of Completion 



1959 



Constr. 



ERIC 



712-789 0—64 4 
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4 While nearly one-third of the instructional rooms in 
public and nonpublic school buildings have masonry 
vertical framing, the trend lines in figure llA indicate 
that the use of masonry framing has decreased since 1950. 

4 The use of wooden framing materials is more prevalent 
in the older school buildings and additions than in structures 
completed in the most recent decade, 1950-59 and thereafter. 

4 Framing materials of reinforced concrete show a 
fairly constant proportion of the school construction market, 
with the greatest percentage of reinforced concrete framing 
occurring in the decade 1950-59. 



Permanent Buildings and Additions With 
Wooden Outside-Wall Material and Framing 

Public and Nonpubllc 

♦ About 1 of every 20 instructional rooms in permanent 
buildings and additions have wooden outer building walls 
and wooden framing. This represents 75,000 instructional 
rooms in public school plants and over 8,000 rooms in 
nonpublic school , plants. 

4 Since the decade 1950-59 the percentage of instruc- 
tional rooms with wooden outside walls and frame construc- 
tion in permanent buildings and additions is declining to 



less than 3 percent of the new public and nonpublic school 
construction. 

4 Beginning in 1920 increases in the use of steel and 
reinforced concrete framing materials account for part of 
the decline in the use of wooden framing. 

Public 

4 The peak in the percentage of construction for rooms 
in permanent buildings and additions of wooden outside- 
wall and framing materials came before 1920 and the 
decade 1940 to 1949. 

♦ The number of rooms in building? with wooden con- 
struction materials' for outei’ walls and framing declined 
steadily until 1950-59, when 14,000 were added to those 
in use. 

Nonpubllc 

♦ School plants constructed before 1920 and 1930-39 
report the highest percentages for the use of wooden 
framing and outside walls in permanent buildings and 
additions. 

♦ After 1920, the decade with the largest number (1,548) 
of instructional rooms in permanent nonpublic school 
buildings with wooden framing and wooden outside walls 
was 1950-59. 



IV. School Plants 



R eports of selected facilities, emergency functions, 
and trends in the size of school sites for 107,000 public 
and nonpublic school plants are presented in this chapter. 
The basis for all reports in this section is the school plant 
which, as defined earlier, means ‘The site, buildings, and 
equipment constituting the physical facilities used by a 
single school or by two or more schools sharing the use of 
common facilities.” ‘ 

The number of school plants with shower facilities, 
kitchens, and emergency facilities for providing heating, 
cooking or water are given in tables 12B through 12D. 
Approximately 4 of every 10 school plants have shower 
facilities and 2 of every 3 school plants have a kitchen. 
Under emergency conditions, the main building in approxi- 
mately 1 of every 8 school plants can be heated, and in 
about 1 of every 13 school plants meals can be prepared 
without gas or electricity fi-om off-site sources. 

The total number of acres per school plant for each 
organizational level is shown in the section on school sites. 
The size of school plant sites is increasing, according to 
the tables presented in this section which indicate the 
trends in the number of acres in the median school site for 
each oigonizational level of public and nonpublic school plants. 
Allocations of acreage for the last full decade reported 
(1960-69) show that the size of nonpublic school sites have 
doubled, while public school plant sites are over 7 times 
larger than school areas provided for buildings completed 
before 1920. 

Information is presented on the number of pupils per 
acre in different sizes of school plants in tables 14A through 
140. The smaller school sites (1 to 6 acres) have more pupils 
per acre than the larger sites, particularly ih the secondary 
school plants where the mean shows 240 pupils per acre. 

The following six major sections are presented in this 
chapter; 

Number of School Plants; 

Selected Types of Facilities 
of School Plants; 

Acreage and Ownership of 
School Plant Sites; 

Number of School Plants 

The number and percent of public and nonpublic school 
plants are arranged by the organizational level of instruc- 



tion in this section. (See table 12A and figure 12A.) Unlike 
previous sections ih this publication for brevity and econ- 
omy, separate comments on the differences for public or 
nonpublic school plants are not presented. Statistical de- 
tails on the organizational level of school plants, however, 
may be readily obtained from basic table 12. 

The number and percent of school plants with kitchen 
facilities are shown in table 12B and figure 12B. The ar- 
rangement of data shows the organizational level of public 
and nonpublic school plants. 

The shower facilities in public and nonpublic school 
plants are shown in table 12C and figure 12C, and by or- 
ganizational level for public school plants in figure 12C-1. 

Comments on the facilities for operating school plants 
under emergency conditions are presented in this section, 
while detail statistics are available in table 12D and in 
the basic tables in appendix A. The following summary 
emphasizes the findings from the tables. 

Public and Nonpublic 

# In the 1962 National Inventory of School Facilities 
and Personnel there ara 107,000 public and nonpublic school 
plants, 93,000 public and 14,000 nonpublic school plants. 

# The largest proportion of the school plants (72 per- 
cent or 77,000) are for elementary education. 

# The 14,000 combined elementary and secondary school 
plants are 13 percent of all school plants reported in the 
inventory. School plants classified as combined must 
have at least 10 percent of the pupil membership in each 
level — elementary and secondary. 

# The 16,000 secondary school plants represent 14 per- 
cent of the total school plants. 



Table 12 A. — Number and percent of public and nonpublic 
school plants by organizational level for the United States: 
Spring 1962 



Organizational level 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


School Plants 










Total 


92,966 


100.0 


14, 020 


100.0 


Elementary- 


67, 295 


72. 4 


10, 105 


72. 1 


Combined 


12, 218 


13. 1 


2, 023 


14. 4 


Secondary — 


12, 9.35 


13. 9 


1,860 


13. 3 


No organization reported- 


518 


. 6 


32 


. 2 



School Plants by Size of 
Site; 

Trends in the Number of 
Acres in the Median 
School Site; 

Pupils Per Acre of Site. 



> Tht Common Cort, Op. cit.. p. 14. 



NOTE.^-Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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SchMl Plantt by Organliatlanal Uv«l 



Percent of School Plants 

80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 




74.4 65.1 55.8 46.5 37.2 27.9 18.6 9.3 0 

Thousands of School Plants 



Organizational 

Level 



ELEMENTARY 



COMBINED 



SECONDARY 



Percent of School Plants 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 




♦ The proportions of school plants at each organiza- 
tional level, elementary, combined, or secondary are similar 
in public and nonpublic education. 

School Plants With Kitchen Facilities 

♦ Approximately two-thirds of the school plants have 
kitqhen facilities. 



♦ Nearly one-half (45 percent) of the school plants with 
kitchen facilities are in elementary school plants. This 
represents 6 of every 10 elementary school plants. 

♦ Most secondary and combined school plants have 
kitchen facilities available for the preparation of hot meals. 



Tabic 12B.— Number and percent of public and nonpublic 
Knool plants with kitchen facilities by organizational level 
for the United States: Spring 1962 



Organizational level 


Public ■ 


Nonpublic 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


School Plants 

Total 


62, 595 


67.3 


10, 265 


73.2 


Elementary 


40, 246 

10, 905 

11, 126 
318 


43. 3 

11. 7 

12. 0 
. 3 


7, 006 
1, 641 
1,600 
18 


50. 0 
11. 7 
11. 4 
. 1 


Combined 


Secondary 


No organization reported. 



Notk, — Detail may not add to totals because of roundtne. 



Shower Fixtures In School Plants 



i More than 6 of every 10 school plants are without 
shower fixtures. 

♦ The majority of elementary school plants do not have 
shower fixtures. 

e Nearly 80 percent of the combined school plants have 
shower facilities and the majority have from 1 to 10 fixtures. 

♦ Over 90 percent of the secondary school plants have 
shower facilities and over three-quarters have more than 10 
fixtures. 



SCHOOL PLANTS 
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ScIm«I Plants With Kitchen Facilities by Organliatlenal Level 



Percent of School Plants 
50 40 30 




Orqonizotionol 

Level 



Percent of School Plants 
30 40 50 



ELEMENTARY 



COMBINED 



SECONDARY 



55.8 46.5 37.2 27.9 

Thousonds of School Plants 




2.8 4.2 5.6 7.0 

Thousonds of School Plants 



Table 12C.-— Percent of public and nonpublic school plants with shower facilities by selected intervals of shower fixtures 

for the United States: Spring 1962 



Selected intervals of shower fixtures 





Total 


Elementary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 


Public 

Namber, in thousandc 


93 


67 


12 


13 


0.5 


Percent, total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




60.3 


78.6 


16.9 


6.3 


56. 8 


1-10 


21. 5 


17. 3 


49.0 


17.9 


13. 7 


11-20 


9.9 


3. 1 


24. 4 


31. 1 


8.9 


More than 20— 


8.0 


. 7 


9.3 


44.3 


18.0 


No answer 


. 4 


. 4 


.3 


. 4 


2. 7 


Nonpublic 

Number, in thousanda 


14 


10 


2 


2 


(•) 


Percent, total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




64. 4 


78.3 


40.7 


15. 1 


43.8 


1-10 


21.3 


16.9 


35.2 


30.3 


21.9 


11-20 


6.5 


1.9 


12.8 


25. 1 


6.3 


More than 20 


5.6 


.7 


9. 5 


28. 1 


12.5 


No answer - 

1 


2. ] 


2. 2 


1.8 


1.5 


15.6 



Percent of school plants by organizational level 



i 

% 



I 



* Less than fifty school plants. Notk.— Detail may not mid to totals because of rounding. 
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School Plants With Shower Facilities 



80 70 60 



Percent of School Plants 
50 40 30 



20 10 



Number of 
Shower Fixtures 



10 20 



Percent of School Plants 
30 40 50 
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PUBLIC 
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1 r 



\ I r 
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J \ \ L 



74.4 65. 1 55.8 46.5 37.2 27.9 18.6 

Thousands of School Plants 



9.3 



0 1. 4 



2.8 4.2 5.6 7.0 8.4 9.8 11.2 

Thousands of School Plants 



Figure 12C-1 



Public School Plants With Shower Facilities by Organizational Level 
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Percent of School Plants 
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53.6 0 



2.4 4.8 7.2 9.6 0 

Thousands of School Plants 
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Facilities for Emergency Conditions 

♦ Could the main building be hcuted without offsite souvces 
oj gas, water, or electricity for fans or controls? 

Nearly 12 percent, or 11,000, public school plants and 5 
percent, or 700, nonpublic school plants could heat school 
plants without off-site resources. Approximately one in 
seven public elementary school plants and one in eight 
public combined school plants could provide such services. 

♦ Could hot meals be prepared without offsite sources of gas 
or electricity? 

Almost 7,000 public school plants and 700 nonpublic 
school plants can prepare hot meals without off-site sources 
of gas or electricity. Approximately 4,700 of the school 
plants with emergency cooking facilities are in public 
elementary school plants, but the largest percentage (14 
percent) is found in combined public school plants. 
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♦ /s there a continuing source of water at this site inde- 
pendent of offsite sources? 

More school plants have independent sources of water 
than any of the emergency functions surveyed. For public 
and nonpublic schools one of every five has an independent 
source of water. The larger number, 20,000, are public 
school plants, and 16,000 of the public school facilities are 
elementary school plants. Nearly one of every four public 
elementary and combined school plants has an independent 
source of water. 

♦ Is there a swimming pool with water-purifying 
equipment? 

Nearly 2 percent of the public school plants (1,631) and 
slightly less than 4 percent of the nonpublic school plants 
(494) have swimming pools with water-purifying equip- 
ment. These swimming facilities also provide additional 
general-use facilities for the instructional program in 
physical education. Most school pools have water-purify- 
ing equipment. 



Table 1 2D. Number and percent of public and nonpublic school plants with selected emergency conditions of facilities 

For the United States: Spring 1962 



Emergency conditions of facilities 



Could the main building be heated without off-site 
electricity? 



sources of gas, water, or 



Could hot meals be prepared without off-site sources of gas or electricity?. 



souses? source of water at this site independent of off-site 



Is there a swimming pool with water-purifying equipment? 



Note.— D etail may not add to totals because of rounding. 



Response 


Public 


Nonpublio ' 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 

No 

No answer.,^ 


11, 047 
81, 662 
257 


11. 9 
87.8 
. 3 


733 
13, 257 
30 


5. 2 
94. 6 
. 2 


Yes 

No 

No answer 


6, 952 
85, 800 
214 


7. 5 
92. 3 
.2 


706 
13, 298 
16 


5. 0 
94. 9 
. 1 


Yes 

No 

No answer 


20, 035 
72, 721 
210 


21. 6 
78.2 
.2 


1, 442 
12, 526 
52 


10. 3 
89. 3 
.4 


Yes 

No 

No answer, 


1, 631 
91, 145 
190 


1. 8 
9 a 0 
. 2 


494 
13, 506 
20 


3. 5 
96. 3 
. 1 



Acreage of School Plant Sites 

The total number of acres for public and nonpublic school 
plants are presented in this section and shown in table 13A 
and figure 13 A. Basic table 13 combines the data on acre- 
age with reports on the ownership of school sites. The 
following comments summarize the statistical findings on 
the tables. 



13 percent of all school plants in the inventory, have 21 per- 
cent of the total acreage. 

♦ In general, elementary school sites are smaller than 
combined or secondary school plant sites. 

♦ Secondary school plants have the largest proportion of 
acreage of the three organizational levels of school plants in 
the inventory. 



Number of Acres In School Plant Sites 
Public and Nonpubllc 

♦ A total of 925,000 acres are reported for public and non- 
public school plants. Nonpublic school plants, which are 



Public 

♦ Of the 729,000 acres reported for public school plant 
sites, the largest segment was for elementary school plants 
(353,000 acres). 
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9 More tlian two-thirds of tlie public scliool sites are for 
elementary school plants, but only one-half of the public 
scliool acreage is for elementary scliool sites. 

9 The 13,000 secondary school plants are 14 percent of 
the public school plants, but have nearly one-third of the 
total acreage of public schopl sites. 



NonpuMIc 

9 Nonpublic school plants report nearly 196,000 acres for 
school sites. Secondary school sites have the largest num- 
ber (93,000) of acres. 

9 Although over 70 percent of the nonpublic school plants 
are elementary schools, only one-quarter of the total acreage 
is for elementary school sites. 

9 As a group, combined school plants have more acres 
than elementary scliool plants. 

9 Although 1,848 secondary scliool plants are only 13 per- 
cent of tlie total number of ponpublic school plants in the 
inventory, tliey have nearly 50 percent of the total acreage. 



Table 1 3 A.*~~Num^r and percent of public and nonpublic 
Khool plaiM and acres in litet by orsaniiolional level for 
the United States: Spring 1962 



Organisations! level 


School plants 


Acres 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Publiv 

Total 

Elementary 

Combined 

Secondary 

No organisation reported. 

Nonpublie 

Total 

Elementary 

Combined 

Secondary 

No organisation reported. 


92,199 


99.2 


729,125 


109.0 


66,706 
12, 137 
12, 858 
498 


71.8 
13. 1 

13.8 
.6 


362, 568 
140, 816 
228, 584 
7,167 


48,4 
19.3 
31. 4 
1. 0 


13,862 


98.9 


195, 907 


100.0 


9,990 

2,000 

1,848 

24 


71.3 

14.3 
13. 2 

.2 


50, 190 ' 
61, 679^ 
92, 976 
1, 162 


25.6 

26.3 

47.5 

.6 



NoTE.*-Detoll mty not odd to totoli booouM of rounding. 
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Owntrfhlp of School Plant Sites 

Reports on the ownership of public and nonpublic school 
plant sites are arranged by organizational level. (See 
table 13B and basic table 13.) The statistics are so 
emphatic that a figure is omitted. The following very 
brief comments summarize several observations on the 
findings. 

Public aiNl Nonpubllc 

4 Although over 98 percent of the public school plant sites 
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are owned by local, State, or Federal public authorities, 
nearly 1,200, or more than 1 percent of the public school 
sites are not publicly owned. Flementary school plahts 
account for over 1,000 of the nonpublicly owned public 
school sites, Land owned, leased, or rented by private 
business, commercial agencies, and individuals comprise the 
greatest part of the nonpublicly owned public school sites. 

♦ Nearly 100 of the nonpublic school plants are on school 
sites owned by local. State, or Federal public authorities. 



Table 1 3B. Number and percent of public and nonpyblie school plants by ownership of plant sites and oraoniiotional level for the 

United States: Spring 1962 



Organizational level 


All 

school plants 


Ownership of plant sites 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Not reported 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Public 

Tol»l 

Elementary 

Combined 

Secondary. _ 

No orgAnization reported 


92,966 


100.0 


91, 5S0 


98.5 


1, 171 


1.3 


265 


0.3 


67, 296 
12, 218 
12, 935 
518 


72.4 
13. 1 
13.9 
. 6 


66, 071 
12, 087 
12, 873 
499 


71. 1 
13.0 
13.8 
.5 


1,034 

98 

35 

4 


1. 1 


190 

33 

27 

15 


.2 

(*) 


Nonpublic 

Total 

Elementary 

Combined 

Secondary 

No organization reported. 


14,020 


100.0 


98 


.7 


13, 833 


98.7 


89 


.6 


10, 105 
2,023 
1, 860 
32 


72. 1 
14.4 
13. 3 
. 2 


56 

26 

16 

0 


.4 
. 2 
. 1 

0 


9, 978 
■ 1,989 
1,839 
27 


71. 2 
14. 2 
13. 1 
. 2 


71 

8 

5 

5 


.5 

f*) 



*LeM than one-tonth of 1 peroant. Non.— Detail may not add to totala becauae of roundlns. 



School Plant by SIzo of Site 

School sites for public and nonpublic school plants are 
grouped into four sizes, 1-5, 6-10, 11-30, and 30 or more 
acres., (See table 14A and figure 14A.) These data are 
arranged to show the percentage of school plants, pupils, 
and acres in each size grouping. Refinements in basic 
table 14 present 20 classifications by size of site and 8 cate- 
gories for completion date of the original permanent 
building. For each of the cross tabulations the appendix 
table presents the number and percent of pupils and of 
school plants. The following comments summarize some 
of the important observations from the tables. 

Public and Nonpubllc 

♦ In general, elementary school sites are smaller fliwn 
combined or secondary school plant sites. The largest 
proportion of the elementary school plants are on sites with 
1 to 5 acres, and the smallest proportion are on sites with 
over 30 acres. This is true in both public and nonpublic 
education. 



♦ Secondary school plants tend to have the largest school 
sites of the three organizational levels of school plants. 

4 The greatest proportion of the total acreage in sec- 
ondary school plants is concentrated in sites of more than 
30 acres — 45 percent of the acreage in public secondary 
school plants, and 72 percent in nonpublic. The large 
acreages for nonpublic secondary and combined school 
sites are probably attributable to space requirements of 
boarding schools for dormitories and other facilities not 
needed for public day school. 

4 Nonpublic school plants show a higher proportion of 
the small school sites, under 6 acres, than the public school 
plants at the same level of organization. This is true also 
for the largest sites, over 30 acres; thus, nonpublic school 
sites cluster at the extremes more f.hftn the public school 
sites. 

4 When school plants are grouped according to the 
acreage in the site, the proportion of the pupils in each 
size group is similar to the proportion of plants in each size 
group. 
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Public 

♦ Of the 729,000 acres reported for public school plant 
sites, the largest segment was for elementary school plants 
(363,000). Although one-half of the acreage is used for 
elementary schools, more than two-thirds of the plants 
are elementary school plants. 

♦ In the smallest school sites (1—5 acres), elementary 
school plants have the largest percentage of sites, pupils, 
and acreage, than either the combined or secondary levels 
of organization. 

♦ The size of sites for combined school plants are larger 
than elementary, but smaller than secondary school plants. 

♦ The 13,000 secondary school plants are 14 percent 
of the public school plants, but have nearly one-third of 
the total acreage of public school sites and 29 percent of the 
pupils. 

♦ Secondary school plants show the greatest percentage 



of sites, acreage, and pupils with over 30 acres per school 
plant. 

Nonpubllc 

♦ The statements made for public school plants are 
true for nonpublic school plants, except elementary school 
plants show even greater concentrations of pupils and 
acreage, among the smaller school sites ( 1-5 acres) . Second- 
ary school plants account for the greatest percentage of 
school sites with more than 30 acres. 

4 Nonpublic school plants report nearly 196,000 acres 
for school sites . 

♦ Although over 70 percent of the nonpublic school 
plants are elementary schools, only one-quarter of the total 
acreage is for elementary school plants and accommodates 
68 percent of the pupils. 

♦ The 1,848 secondary school plants account for 13 
percent of the school plants, but nearly 50 percent of the 
total acreage and 15 percent of the pupils. 



Table 14A.-Percenl ol public and nanpublie schaal planh, pupil membenhip, and aCKage by slit af site, aad arsanisalianal leve 
ror the United States: Spring 1962 



Type of control and organizational level 



Public: 

Elementary. 

Combined.. 

Secondary.. 

Nonpublio; 

Elementary. 

Combined... 

Secondary... 



School Plante ‘ 



Public: 

Elementary. 

Combined.. 

Secondary.. 

Nonpublic: 

Elementary. 

Combined... 

Secondary... 



Pupil Metnberahip 



Public: 

Elementary. 

Combined.. 

Secondary.. 

Nonpublic: 

Elementary. 

Combined... 

Secondary... 



Acres * 



Number 



Percent of school plants, pupil membership and acres 
by size of site in acres 



* Excludes those plants not reporting organizational level. 

* Acres in each size category estimated from basic table 23 by multiplying number oi plants 

each sIta Inf.nrva1 Uv fhn au i 





Total 


1-6 


6-10 


11-30 


Over 30 


67, 295 


100.0 


67. 7 


20.2 


10. 5 


0. 7 


12, 218 


100. 0 


38.9 


25.9 


29. 5 


6. 1 


12, 936 


100. 0 


30. 7 


16. 4 


35. 6 


16.7 


10, 106 


100. 0 


82. 1 


10. 1 


6. 1 


1. 6 


2, 023 


100. 0 


61. 3 


13.0 


13. 3 


11. 2 


1, 860 


100. 0 


40. 8 


12. 2 


21. 1 


25. 3 


20, 114, 564 


100. 0 


60. 7 


29.3 


18. 2 


1. 1 


6, 406, 074 


100. 0 


2a 8 


23. 5 


38. 1 


9. 0 


10, 584, 398 


100. 0 


25. 2 


15. 6 


3a 7 


20. 1 


3, 533, 280 


100. 0 


79. 7 


12.3 


5. 8 


. 9 


890, 322 


100. 0 


62. 1 


13. 7 


13. 7 


9. 5 


791, 331 


100. 0 


41. 3 


14.2 


24. 1 


2d. 0 


352, 568 


100. 0 


29. 5 


31. 8 


31. 6 


6. 2 


140, 816 


100. 0 


11. 0 


19. 7 


47. 2 


21. 4 


228, 584 


100. 0 


5. 1 


a 0 


40. 9 


45.4 


60, 190 


100. 0 


39. 0 


19.6 


19. 7 


20. 4 


51, 679 


100. 0 


11. 2 


a 6 


20. 2 


57. 8 


92, 976 


100. 0 


4. 1 


4.7 


lao 


71.7 



Non, — Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 



Not 

reported 



0 . 8 
. 7 
. 6 

1 . 1 
1. 5 
.6 



. 7 
. 6 
. 5 

1 . 2 
1.0 
. 4 



. 8 
. 7 
. 6 

1.4 
2 . 2 
1 . 5 



in each size interval by the midpoint of the size interval. 
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School Plants by Slio of Site and Organliational Lovol 
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Percent of School Plants 



NONPUBLIC 
Percent of School Plants 



Percent of School Plants 




Trends In the Number of Acres in the Median 

School Site 

The median size of public and nonpublic school sites are 
arranged by the completion date of the original permanent 
building in each school plant and give some indication of 
the trend toward larger school sites. (See table 14B and 
figure 14B.) The mean number of acres per school site is 
also shown in this table and illustrates important dif- 



ferences in the size of school sites. Source data for this 
special presentation came from basic table 14 which con- 
tains the detailed statistics. The following summary in- 
dicates some of the findings from the tables. 

Public and Nonpublic 

♦ The size of the median school site is increasing for all 
organizational levels of instruction. 



Tabic 14B. Number of acres in the median school sites of public and nonpublic school plants by organizational level of instruction 

and completion dote of the original building for the United States: Spring 1962 



Completion date of the original building 


Elementary 


Combined 


Secondary 




Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


iNonpublic 


Total (median, all sites) _ 


3 


2 


8 


A 


1 1 


1 A 
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Before 1920 


1 


1 
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o 
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1 A 
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8 

9 
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O 
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Q 
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1 A 
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m 

♦ The median for public elementary school sites is 
increasing at a much faster rate than the median for the 
nonpublic school sites. 

♦ The number of acres in the median site for public 
combined school plants is twice as large and increasing at 

a much faster rate than the acreage for nonpublic combined 
school plants. 

♦ The median size secondary school site is 10 acres. 
Since 1950 the number of acres in the median public second- 
ary school site is nearly twice the size of nonpublic school 
sites. 

♦ The mean or average number of acres per site is larger 
than the number of acres in the median school site, especially 
if there are sites with very large acreage. This condition 
exists in the nonpublic combined and secondary plants 
winch have over 80 percent of their total acreage in sites 
wit more than 11 acres. Consequently, in these groups 

the mean acreage is very much larger than the median 
site acreage. 



Public 



♦ The median acreage for school plant sites is increasing. 
The greatest increase is evident in secondary school plant 
sites. 



Figure 14B 



♦ The median elementary school plant site is 3 acres. 
Since 1930 the median has increased continuously with a 
large increase from 1940-49 to 1950-59. The acreage for 
schools constructed since 1950 is more than double the 
n^ber of acres in the median elementary school site. 
The mean is 5 acres for elementary school sites. 

♦ The combined school plant has 8 acres in the median 
school site. Since 1959, the median for new school plants 
has nearly doubled in size compared to the median for all 
combined school plant sites. The mean for combined 
school sites is 12 acres. 

♦ The median secondary school plant site was only 3 
acres before 1920. In 1962 the median for all public sec- 
ondary school plants is 11 acres. Since 1950 the number 
of acres provided for secondary schools is more than 
double the overall median. The mean for secondary 
school sites is 18 acres, which exceeds the median by 
7 acres. 

♦ Planning guides and standards of State education 
agencies and the National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction recommend at least 5 acres for elementary 
schools and at least 10 acres for secondary schools and an 
additional acre for each 100 pupils in attendance. Al- 
though many of the school plants in use in the spring of 
1962 did not fulfill these conditions, many sites have been 
provided since 1950 which followed and often exceeded 
these minimum recommendations. 
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4 In general, the acreage for the median school plant is 
increasing since the period before 1920. Secondary school 
plant sites, however, are the largest of the three organiza- 
tional levels reported in the inventory. 

4 The median acreage for elementary school plants is 2 
acres. Figure 14B indicates a slight upward tendency 
since 1940 in the size of the median elementary school 
plant site. The mean of 6 acres for elementary school 
sites exceeds the median by 3 acres. 

4 Combined school plants have a median school site of 
4 acres, and the number of acres in the site is increasing 
since the earliest decade reported in figure 14B. Com- 
bined school plants average (mean) 26 acres per school 
site, which is over 6 times larger than the median. 

4 The 10-acre school site of the median secondary school 
plant is the largest of the three classifications of organi- 
zational levels of instructional programs. The trend 
toward larger school sites is (evident in the last two re- 
porting periods of the inventory in figure 14B. The mean 
secondary school site of 60 acres is the largest of all organi- 
zational groupings of public or nonpublic school plants. 



The number of pupils per acre in public and nonpublic 
school sites is presented ,in table 14C and figure 14C. 
Smaller sites generally have more pupils per acre. This 
computation was gleaned from the detailed statistics pre- 



Table 14C.-— Popili per acrc^ by size of site, organizational level, 
ana control for the United States: Spring 1962 



Oirganisational level 



Public 

Elementary 

Combined 

Secondary 

Nonpublic 

Elementary- 

Combined 

Secondary 



All 

sites 



67 

45 

46 



70 

17 

8 



Pupils per acre 



Size of site in acres 



1-6 



98 

126 

240 



171 

204 

197 



6-10 



53 

67 

96 



53 

69 

69 



11-30 



33 

39 

46 



25 

26 
26 



Over 30 



8 

16 

19 



Figure 14C 
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sentod in basic table 14. The following comments rep- 
resent some of the findings from this table, 

Public and Nonpubllc 

♦ If the smaller school sites had proportionately fewer 
pupils than the lai’ger school sites, the number of pupils per 
acre would be the same regardless of the size of the site. 
However, the table shows that the ratios of pupils per acre 
run much higher in the small school sites than in the larger 
ones. It is especially high in the secondary school plants 
with 1 to 5 acres per site. 

♦ For the smaller school sites (1-5 acres), nonpublic 
elementary school plants accommodate nearly twice as 
many pupils per acre as public school sites. 

♦ The mean number of pupils per acre for nonpublic 
combined school sites is much smaller than public com- 
bined school plants (17 as compared to 45 pupils per acre). 
Among the smaller sites of 1 to 5 acres, however, non- 
public school plants serve 204 pupils per acre to 126 
pupils on public school sites. 

♦ Public secondary school sites average 46 pupils per 
acre compared to 8 for nonpublic secondary sites. 

Public 

♦ Elementary school plants have fewer pupils per acre 
than conibined or secondary school plants of the same size 
distributions (see table 14C). However, the average for 
all elementary school plants is a ‘little larger than that for 
combined or secondary plants, because a greater number of 
elementary plants are concentrated in the smaller sites 
(1-5 acres) where the ratios of pupils per acre are greater 
than the average for all sites. 



♦ The number of pupils per acre ranges from 240 in the 
secondary school plants with 1 to 5 acres, to 8 pupils per 
acre in the elementary plants with more than 30 acres. 
This range would be more extreme if the size classifications 
extended to extremely large sites. There are some pupils 
in city school plants with virtually no area beyond the 
perimeter of the building; the pupils per acre in these 
situations reach very high averages. At the other extreme, 
there are school plants with over 100 acres per site. 

♦ Combined school plants resemble elementary school 
plants more than secondary plants in the number of pupils 
per acre for the different sizes of sites. 

♦ While secondary school plants average 46 pupils per 
acre, the range extends from 19 to 240 pupils per acre for the 
size categories used in table 14C. 



Nonpubllc 

♦ At each size distribution, the number of pupils per acre 
per site is similar for all three levels of school organization. 
For all plants, however, the average number of pupils per 
acre varies considerably for the three organizational levels. 
As explained for public education, the differences in 
averages come from different distributions of school plants 
among the size classes. 

♦ The average number of pupils per acre ranges from 
about 200 in plants with 1 to 5 acres to an average of 2 
pupils per acre for plants with over 30 acres. 

4 The average number of pupils per acre is 8 for secondary 
school plants, but the extremes range from 2 to nearly 200 
pupils per acre. 












V. School Buildingo and Additions 



ij^ LTHOUGH THE BASIC reporting unit for this inven- 
»» tory is a school plant, one of the fmidamental imits of 
school plants is a building. School officials reported the 
structural characteristics on the questionnaire separately 
for each building and addition, and no distinction is made 
throughout this publication between buildings and addi- 
tions. (See questionnaire in appendix C.) 

The percentage of buildings and additions for the public 
and nonpublic school organizational level are ahnost identi- 
cal: elementary, 61 percent; combined, 20 percent; and 
secondary, 18 percent. 

Data ore reported for 194,000 public and nonpublic 
permanent school buildings and additions, 171,000 for 
public schools and 23,000 for nonpubUc. 

The six selected characteristics reported for buildings 
and additions ore: 

Completion Date; Outside-Wall Material; 

Basements; Framing; 

Maximmn Stories; Fii’c Ratings. 

Completion Date of Permanent Buildings and 

Additions 

The completion date of permanent school buildings and 
additions is one example of trends in school construction. 
Figure 15 presents a summary of data from tables 15iV 
through 15F. Figure 15A shows the completion date of 
permanent buildings and additions and the organizational 
level of public school plants taken from table 15A. Simi- 
larly, figure 15F and table 15F represent the organizational 



level of public school plants, the completion date, and fire 
ratings of buildings and additions. Basic table 15 includes 
the number and percent of public and nonpublic school 
buildings and additions arranged by the completion date 
and the organizational level of the school plants. The 
following comments summarize some of the important 
trends in construction from the tables. 



Public and Nonpubllc 

♦ Between 1950-59, one-third of the public and nonpublic 
school buildings and additions were constructed. 

♦ Over 34,000 structures (29,700 public and 4,900 
nonpublic) constructed before 1920 remain in use at the 
time of the inventory. 

♦ For the Nation, inventory reports indicate that the 
newer half of the school buildings and additions have been 
constructed in the last 20 years, primarily to meet the 
classroom needs resulting from an increasing number of 
births and shifting populations. One-half of the buildings 
were less than 20 years old in 1939, and this may have been 
true during other periods of expansion for this Nation. 
(See table 15A.) 

♦ The percentage of construction for public and nonpublic 
school buildings and additions are almost parallel and 
similar. The exceptions to complete similarity in con- 
struction rates are the lower percentage (3.8 percent) for 
construction in public education before 1920 and the 



Tabic 15A.”Percenf of permanent puiblic and nonpublic school buildinss and additions by completion date and organizational 

level for the United States: Spring 1962 



Completion date of permanent 
buildings and additions 


Total 


Elementary 


Combined 


1 

Secondary 


Not 


reported 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


Public 


Non- 

public 


All Buildings 

Number, in thousand 


171 


23 


104 


14 


34 


5 


31 


4 


1 


0.1 


Percent, total 


100.0 


100.0 


60.9 


61.6 


20.1 


20.1 


18.4 


18.1 


.6 


.3 


Before 1920 


17. 4 


21.2 


13.5 


12.3 


2.2 


4.6 


1. 6 


4. 2 


(*) 

(*) 


. 1 


1920-29 


14. 1 


13.4 


8.9 


8.0 


2. 7 


2. 9 


2. 4 


2. 6 


(*) 


1930-39 


11. 9 


7.9 


6.2 


4. 4 


3.4 


1. 8 


2. 3 


1. 7 


(*) 


(*) 


1940-49 


9.9 


10. 8 


5. 4 


6.6 


2. 8 


2.4 


1.6 


1. 8 


(*) 


(*) 


l960-5&^ 


34. 1 


33.3 


20. 1 


22. 3 


6. 8 


5. 6 


7. 1 


5.4 


. 1 


. 1 


After 1969 


9. 8 


10.5 


5. 4 


6. 5 


1. 8 


2. 1 


2. 6 


1. 9 


(*) 


(♦) 


Under construction 


2. 2 


2.2 


.9 


1. 2 


. 4 


. 5 


. 6 


. 5 


. 3 


(♦) 


No answer 


. 5 


. 7 


. 3 


. 4 


. 1 


.2 


. 1 


. 1 


(*) 


(*) 



♦Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. N ote.— Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Figure 15 

Structural Characteristics of Pormanent ■ulldings and Additions 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND ADDITIONS 



increase (4 percent) in public school buildings and additions 
for the decade 1930-39. The differences reflect the influ- 
ence of a complex national economy on education. Fewer 
pupils attended public high schools before 1920. In the 
thirties the incentive from Federal school construction 
programs to prime the economy is evident. 

Public 

♦ The decline and increase in the percentage of con- 
struction follows the pattern of enrollments in public 
education. 

♦ While the decade 1950-59 represents the largest 
number and percentage of completed public school buildings 

Figure 15A 



55 

and additions (58,000 or 34 percent), the initial rate of 
construction from 1959 to the spring of 1962 indicates 
that the current decade may equal or surpass previous 
records. 

Nonpublic 

4 Nonpiiblic school construction has increased sharply 
since World War II. The largest number and percentage 
of new buildings and additions were completed between 
1950-59. 

4 Since 1959, the construction of nonpublic school plants 
increased substantially. If the present rate continues, the 
number completed may exceed all previous decade reports. 



Completion Date of Permanent Public School Buildings and Additions by Organizational Level 



Completion 

Dote 



Before 1920 

1920 - 1929 

1930 - 1939 

1940 - 1949 

1950 - 1959 

After 1959 
Under 

Construction 
No Answer 



Percent of All Buildings Percent of All Buildings Percent of All Buildings 




Basements Public and Nonpubllc 



The percent of permanent school buildings and additions 
with and without basements are shown in table 15B and 
figure 15. Appendix table 15 presents more detail on the 
organizational level and the number of permanent buildings 
and additions. The following comments give some of the 
findings from the tables. 



4 The percentage of buildings and additions with base- 
ments in nonpublic school plants is much higher than the 
percentage of structures with basements in public schools. 

4 In the last two decades the number of buildings and 
additions without basements outnumbers the structures 
with basements. 
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Public 

♦ Over twice as many school structures are built without 
basements as those with basements. 

♦ In the decade 1960--69, when construction reached its 
maximum, the number of structures without basements 
exceeded the number with basements by a ratio of 7 to 1, 



Nonpubllc 

♦ In 1962, the number of school buildings without base- 
ments exceeded the number of buildings with basements, 
even though most buildings in earlier construction were 
built with basements,. 

♦ The trend in nonpublic school construction since 1940 
is toward structures without basements by a ratio of nearly 
2 to 1. 



Table 1 SB.— Percent of permanent public and nonpublic school buildings and additions with basements by organizational level for 
the United States: Spring 1962 



Structural characteristics 


Total 


Elementary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


All Buildings 

Number, in thousands 

Percent, total. 

With basements 

Without basements 

No answer.. 


171 


23 


104 


14 • 


34 


5 


31 


4 


1 


0.1 


100.0 


100.0 


60.9 


61.6 


20. 1 


20. 1 


18.4 


18.1 


T 6 ~ 


7s 


29. 8 
68. 8 
1. 4 


48.6 
49. 4 
2.0 


19. 1 
41.0 
. 8 


30. 7 
29. 7 
1. 2 


6. 4 
14. 4 
. 3 


9. 0 
10.6 
. 6 


6. 2 
13.0 
. 3 


8. 9 
8. 9 
. 3 


. 1 
. 5 

(*) 


. 1 
. 1 

(*) 



♦Less than onc-tonth of I percent* NoxE.--Detall may not add to totals because of rounding, 



Maximum Stories 

The percentages of permanent school buildings and addi- 
tions in public and nonpublic school plants are shown in 
table 16C arranged by the maximum number of stories in 
each structure. The number of each type of permanent 
building and addition are included in basic table 15 in 
appendix A. The following comments summarize the find- 
ings in the tables. 

Public and Nonpubllc 

« Two-thirds of the public school buildings and additions 
are one story, while approximately two-thirds of nonpublic 
school construction are multistory. 



f Buildings with throe or more stories are more prevalent 
in nonpublic than in public school buildings. 

Public 

♦ The number of one-story structures in elementary 
school plants exceeds the multistory structure by more than 
2 to 1. 

♦ In secondary school plants, single-story construction 
exceeds multistory buildings and additions by a small 
margin. 

Nonpubllc 

f Most of the nonpublic school construction is multi- 
story. 



Table iSC. Percent of permanent public and nonpublic school buildings and additions by maximum number of stories and 
organiKOtional level for the United States: Spring 1962 



Maximum number of stories 


Total 


Elementary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublio 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublio 


All Buildings 






















Number, in thousands 


171 


23 


104 


14 


34 


5 


31 


4 


1 


0.1 


Percent, total 


100.0 


100.0 


60.9 


61.6 


20.1 


20. 1 


18.4 


18 . 1 


.6 


*3 


One story.. 


66. 8 


42. 1 


43. 1 


28. 2 


13. 6 


8. 1 


9. 8 


6. 7 


. 4 


, 1 


Two stories 


26. 2 


38. 0 


14.0 


26.0 


6. 3 


6. 8 


6. 8 


6. 2 


. 1 


. 1 


Three or more stories 


6. 6 


18. 1 


2. 9 


7. 4 


1. 1 


4. 7 


2. 6 


6. 0 


(*) 


. 1 


No answer 


1. 4 


1. 7 


. 9 


1. 0 


. 3 


. 6 


. 3 


. 2 


(*) 


(*) 



♦Less than ono^onUt of 1 ficrcoiit. Note,— D etail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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OutsIde-Wall Material Public 
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The percentages for four specified types of construction 
materials used for the outside-walls of permanent school 
buildings and additions are shown in table 15D. The basic 
table 15 in appendix A lists the number and percent of 
school buddings and additions with the four types of 
construction materials. The following comments briefly 
describe the findings from the tables. 



Public and Nonpubllc 



♦ The percentage of structures with wooden outside-wall 
material is 5 percent greater in public school plants than 
in nonpublic school plants. 

♦ ^most thi-ee-quarters of the school buddings and 
additions have masonry outside-wall materials. 

♦ The largest number of structures with wooden outside- 
walls IS in elementary school plants (22,000). 



♦ Masonry is by far the predominant outside wall- 
inatenal in public and nonpublic school buddings and 
additions. The term “masonry" includes brick, stone, 
tde, or (cinder or concrete) block construction. 



Nonpublic 



♦ Wood is the second most frequently used outside-wall 
material. Buildings of wood or masonry together account 
for about 90 percent of all school construction. 



♦ Nearly four-fifths of the nonpublic school structures 
have masonry outside-waUs. 



♦ Although the majority of elementary school plants 
have masonry outside-walls, the largest number of wooden 
structures are in the lower-gi-ade school plants (1,500). 



T,bl. 15D. p™, P«bhc 



Type of outside-wall material 



All Buildings 

Numberi in tfiousands. 
Percent, total 



Wood 

Metal 

Masonry..., 

Concrete... 

Other...... 

No answer. 






1 


[’otal 


Eler 


nentary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


171 


23 


104 


14 


34 


5 


31 


4 


1 


0. 1 


100.0 


100. 0 


60.9 


61.6 


20.1 


2o7T 


18.4 


18.1 


oT^ 




16. 6 
1. 2 
72. 5 
3. 9 
5. 4 
. 5 


11. 2 
1. 1 
78. 7 
5. 9 
2. 6 
. 6 


13. 0 
. 6 
41. 6 
1.9 
3. 6 
. 3 


6. 6 
. 6 
49. 3 
3. 4 
1 4 
. 3 


2. 6 

. 3 
16. 4 
. 5 
. 2 
. 1 


2. 6 
. 3 
15. 2 
1. 2 
. 7 
. 2 


. 9 
. 3 
14. 2 
1. 5 
1. 4 
. 1 


2. 0 
. 2 
14. 1 
1. 2 
. 4 
. 1 


. 1 

(*) 

. 3 

(*) 

. 2 

(*) 


. 1 

(*) 

. 2 

(*) 



♦Less than ono-tonth of 1 percent. Note, -D etail may not add to totals heeause of roimding. 



Framing 



The four specified types of materials used for structural 
rammg of permanent buildings and additions are presented 
in this section. (See table 15E.) Basic table 15 in 
appendix A contains the number and percent of permanent 
buUdinp and additions arranged by the organizational 
level of school plants. The following summary comple- 
inents the tables and figures. 



members of the bufidings and additions in public and 
nonpublic school plants. 



Public 



Public and Nonpublic 



♦ While wood, masonry, or steel are the predominant types 
of frammg in public school bufidings and additions, school 
oflicials at each organizational level of school plants reported 

a majority of construction with a different type of framing 
material. ^ 



♦^ Wood, masonry, or steel are the three most froquentlv 
used materials for the framing or, vertical supporting 



♦ Elementary school buildings, which have 22,000 struc- 
tures of wooden outside-wall materials, also have the largest 
number and percent (41,000 or 39 percent) with wooden 
structural framing. 



1 
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Nonpublic 



♦ Of the three principal types oi framing, combined school 
plants have the largest proportion of masonry structures 
( 12 , 000 ). 



Secondary school plants report the largest number 
(10,600) of steel-framed buildings and additions. 

T,W. 1 SE.-)»«c.„, of P,bll. ,«l n.»„blic «^.l Uldi„« pnd by ,yp. of „d o„,nl.aHo„,l l.,.l 



♦ Steel is the predominant type of structural framing i 
elementary, secondary, and combined school buildings. 



Type of framing 



All Buildings 
Number, in thousands. 
Percent, total 



Wood 

Steel 

Masonry. 

Reinforced concrete. 

Other 

No answer ' 



T 


’otal 


Elen 


Dientary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 


Public 


Nonpubllc 


Public 


Nonpubllc 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublio 


Public 


Nonpublic 


171 


23 


104 


14 


34 


S 


31 


4 


1 


0.1 


100.0 


100.0 


60. 9 


61.6 


20.1 


20.1 


18.4 


18.1 


oTe” 


0.3 


33. 8 
25. 0 
30.3 
9, 6 
. 2 
1. 1 


24. 6 
34.0 
26. 7 
12. 4 
. 2 
2.0 


24.0 
13.2 
18, 2 
4.6 
. 1 
. 7 


14. 6 
21. 3 
17.4 
6.9 
. 1 
1. 2 


6.8 
6. 6 
7. 1 
1.4 
(*) 

.2 


5. 7 
6.3 
6.0 
2. 6 

. 1 
. 6 


3. 7 
6. 2 

4. 8 
3.4 

(*) 

. 2 


4. 3 
6. 3 
4.2 
3. 1 

(*) 

. 2 


.3 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 

(*) 

(*) 


. 1 
. 1 
. 1 

(♦) 

8 



NoTE."Dotnil may not add to totals becauss of rounding. 



Fire Ratings 

Local school officials provided the reports on the fire 
ratings of permanent school buildings and additions that 
are presented in table 16F. The four classifications used, 
Jire-resistive, semi-fire-resistive, combustible, and mixed, are 
described below. The basic table in appendix A contains 
the number and percent of these school structures arranged 
by the organizational level of the school plants. The 
following comments summarize the findings from the tables. 

Public and Nonpubllc 

4 Nearly one-half of the public and nonpublic school 
structures are fire-resistive; that is, “A building constructed 



entirely of fire-resistive materials; or a building with fire- 
resistive walls and partitions, floors, stairways, and ceilings. 
A building of this type may have wood finish, wood or com- 
position floor surfaces, and wood roof construction over a 
fire-resistive ceiling.” * 

♦ Over one-quarter of the buildings and additions are 
seini-fire-resistiye, defined as being a ‘‘Building with fii’e- 
rcsistive exterior and bearing walls and fibre-resistive 
corridor and stairway walls, floors, and ceilings; but with 
ordinary construction otherwise, such as combustib.le floors, 
partitions, roofs, and finish.” ® 



‘ Property Accounting For Local And State School Syatema. Op. olt.- P. 42. 
3 Ibid., (). 42. 



Tqbl. 15F.-P.re«rt of pnmomiit public ond nonpublie »A<»I buiMinjs and addition, by Arc rating ond orgoniiationol level lor 
the United States: Spring 1962 



Fire rating 


T 


'otal 


Elen 


lentary 


Combined 


Secondary 


Not reported 




Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublio 


Public 


Nonpubllc 


Public 


Nonpublio 


All Buildings 

Number, in thousands 

Percent, total 


171 


23 


104 


14 


34 


S 


31 


4 


1 


0. 1 


100.0 


100.0 


60.9 


61.6 


20. 1 


20. 1 


18.4 


18. 1 


o]7" 


0.3 


Fire-resistive 

Semi-lBre-resistive 

Combustible 

Mixed 

No answer 


44. 6 
28. 1 
23. 4 
3. 2 
. 6 


61. 9 
28.3 
12. 7 
6. 3 
. 8 


24. 8 

16. 3 

17. 4 
2.0 

. 4 


32. 6 
17. 6 
7. 2 
3.8 
. 6 


a 9 
6. 7 
3.7 
. 8 
. 1 


9. 3 
6. 1 
3. 1 
1. 4 
. 2 


10. 7 
5. 0 
2. 2 
. 6 
. 1 


9. 9 
4. 7 
2. 4 
1. 1 
. 1 


.1 


. 1 

(*) 



‘Less tlmn ono-tontli of 1 percent. NoTE.-Dotnll may not add to totals because of rounding. 




